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That’s  why  medic^ 

writer  Dick  Kir^teti  has  spent 
the  past  few  months  tt^slating 
the  highly  techtiical  details 
behind  Chicago’s  ^  pollution 
crisis  into  the  kindyS^ld.  fplear 
facts  every  WindB^  reader 
can  understanc^PP^^/ 

We  wgj^’afl|^a  series 
that  would  ^  tlji^^.-all  the 
scienti^  right 
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The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
means  BUSINESS  in  the 


Golden  15  Counties 
of  Western  Washington 

The  booming  Golden  15  Counties  of  Western  Washington 
State  offers  a  rich,  able-to-buy  market  for  your  sales  message 
and  the  best  way  to  reach  the  people  of  this  great  area  is 
through  the  newspaper  they  read.  In  eleven  *  *  of  these  fifteen 
counties,  The  Post-Intelligencer  leads  the  second  Seattle 
newspaper  in  circulation.  The  P-I  reaches  over  41%**  of 
King  County  families  and  in  the  14  counties  outside  of  King 
it  reaches  55%**  more  households  daily  and  26%**  more 
households  on  Sunday  than  are  served  by  Seattle’s  second 
newspaper.  If  your  goal  is  to  reach  this  booming  corner 
of  the  nation,  you  require  the  coverage  only  The  Post- 
Intelligencer  can  provide. 

**Source:  P-l  Marketing  Research  Department  analysis 
of  ARC  Audit  Reports  dated  March  31.  19ft7 

The  families  in  these  15  Counties  have  a  yearly  Net  Effective  Buying  Income 
of  nearly  $6  BILLION  dollars  ^  and  they  spend: 


^600  million’ 

for  general 
merchandise 


^786  million* 

for  food 


*133  million’  *571  million’ 

for  drugs  for  automotive 

purchoses 

*Source:  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  1967 


The  Seattle  Post-liitelligeiicer 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  NORTHWEST 

A  HEARS!  NEWSPAPER 


Represented  Nationally  by  Key  Market  Advertising  Representatives,  Inc. 


Read  by  the  influentials.  The  people  with  style. 

With  taste.  With  money.  In  Baltimore,  The 
Sunpapers  are  the  prestige  papers.  As  well  as  the 
popular  ones. 

More  Baltimore  and  Maryland  families  read  The 
Sunpapers  thayi  all  other  Maryland 
daily  and  Sunday  neivspapers  combined. 

No  wonder  advertisers  place  71%  of  their  lineage  in. 
The  Sunpapers.  They  want  to  reach  the  people 
who  buy. 

Put  your  product  in  The  Sunpapers.  Watch  sales 
warm  up. 


THE  BALTIMORE 
SUNPAPERS 
. . .  read  by  the 
people  who  buy! 


Last  year  Baltimoreans  spent 

$92,000,000  on  stoeks  and  bonds,  $35,000,000  on  travel  and 
resorts,  $3^,000,000  on  furniture,  $12,000,000  on 
sporting  equipinent 
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Transistor  Mat  Detector 
by  Shaffstall 
Stops  Mechanical  Errors 
on  Automatic  Typesetters 
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Happy  ISeu's  Year  ISotes 

WHEN  SOME  WAG  handed  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
copy  desk  some  wire  service  test  copy  (THE  (^UICK 
BROWN  FOX  JUMPED  OVER  THE  LAZY  DOG’S  BACK. 
1234567890  MA  SENDING)  and  asked  for  a  head,  he  pot 
these  heady  heads:  “Dirty  Fox  Jumps  Dog;  AP  Sends  MA”; 
“Fox  Jumps  Dog,  Ma  Tells  AP”;  “Fox  Sends  Mom  By  Jump¬ 
ing  Fox”;  “Fox  Leaps  Dog  Like  FDR:  Agayn.  Agayn  and 
Agayn.”  Incidentally,  Bill  Wildhack.  Indianapolis  ^'ews  column¬ 
ist,  asked  readers  to  suggest  typewriting  exercise  sentences 
using  all  26  letters  in  the  alphabet,  to  find  a  substitute  for  the 
traditional  quick  brown  fox  sentence.  Some  suggestions:  “Jug¬ 
gling  a  variety  of  mud  balls  while  playing  a  koto  at  the  quay 
is  a  crazy  experience.”  “A  pox  on  you,  Jergens.  old  beanbag, 
you’ve  squashed  my  favorite  zwieback.”  “Quite  a  few  very 
prominent  Zulus  just  can’t  get  excited  about  Hackensack.”  “The 
job  required  extra  pluck  and  zeal  from  every  young  wage 
earner.” 


— Otis  Sullivant,  the  Daily  Oklahoman’s  (Oklahoma  City) 
capitol  political  “Observer”  for  most  of  his  40  years  with  the 
publishing  company,  retired  Jan.  1.  .  .  .  The  Las  Cruces 
(N.M.)  Sun-News  headlines:  “Damn  Dams  Ruin  Thousand 
Year  Ritual.”  .  .  .  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  ran  a  correction 
of  an  ad  proclaiming  “Quality  Limited.”  .  .  .  Dairy  scientists 
at  Penn  State  University  find  ground-up  newsprint  and  molasses 
make  a  nutritious  cattle  feed.  Saccharine  press,  eh?  .  .  .  Dick 
Young  calls  his  New  York  Daily  News  sports  column  “Young 
Ideas.”  .  .  .  Misspell  is  one  of  the  most  misspelled  words.  As 
proof,  here’s  a  quote  from  Bob  Fallstrom’s  column  in  the 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald:  “Unfortunately,  mistakes  sometimes  creep 
into  the  newspaper — mispelled  words,  lines  of  type  which  fail 
to  appear.”  .  .  .  “Is  no  news  good  news?”  inquires  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  reporting  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
distributed  “news  releases”  without  a  word  on  the  sheet  except 
the  letterhead. 


Transistor  Mat  Detector  cuts  proofreading  and 
resetting  time,  and  offers  you  maximum  perform¬ 
ance  from  your  automatic  typesetter.  If  every 
mat  does  not  drop  into  place  during  tape  compo¬ 
sition,  Mat  Detector  stops  the  machine  for  on-the- 
spot  correction.  Ends  needless  delays  for  resetting 
and  extra  proofreading.  Pays  for  itself  in  no  time. 

Transistor  circuitry  never  needs  adjusting.  No 
tubes  to  burn  out ...  no  relays  to  wear  out.  Auto¬ 
matically  adapts  itself  to  any  machine  speed. 

For  over  16  years  ...  the  best  in  mat  detecting. 
Insist  on  the  original  by  Shaffstall.  Write  today 
for  complete  information  on  Transistor  Mat  De¬ 
tector.  Please  specify  automatic  typesetter  model. 


— Heady  heads:  “His  name  is  McNamara  .  .  .  now  he’s 
leader  of  the  bank” — London  Daily  Mirror:  “Ladies’  Lingerie 
in  tbe  Stretch  Helps  Heart  Research  in  a  Pinch” — Washington 
Post;  “Finland  at  50:  Halfway  Between  a  Babushka  and  a 
Miniskirt” — New  York  Times.  Happenstance  only  can  be  blamed 
for  this  headline  in  the  Daily  Oklahoman  (Oklahoma  City) 
over  the  orbit  of  a  nationally  known  golfer:  “Golfer — Dead  of 
Stroke.”  .  .  .  They  make  typos  in  Red  China,  too.  AP  reports 
the  government  seized  the  Dec.  5  issue  of  the  Peking  People’s 
Daily  because  the  phrase  “Boundless  life  to  Chairman  Mao” 
came  out  “No  long  life  to  Chairman  Mao.”  .  .  .  Dan  O’Brien, 
former  president  of  the  Newspaper  Comics  Council,  retired 
Jan.  1  as  executive  Sunday  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe.  He  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  Clover  Club,  described  as  “wall- 
to-wall  Irish”  and  he’s  a  former  president  of  the  Eire  Club. 
His  national  leadership  has  included  service  as  president  of 
the  American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspai)ers  Editorial 
Group. 
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this  way... 


.  .  .  take  UNYT’s  10-Counties  out  of  the  New  York — 
New  Jersey  Metropolitan  Area . . . 

. . .  plunk  ’em  down  away  from  New  York. 

OK,  NOW  measure  them  .  .  .  UNYT’s  audience  sud¬ 
denly  comes  into  proper  perspective!  The  . . . 


market  now  ranks  among  all  U.S.  S.M.A.s  as  . . . 

2nd  in  E.B.I. 

3rd  in  HOUSEHOLDS 

3rd  in  TOTAL  RETAIL  SALES 


Now  (if  you  haven't  done  as  so  many  successful  adver¬ 
tisers  have)  is  the  time  to  take  a  new  look  at  your  own 
New  York — New  Jersey  marketing  plans — and  adjust 
to  the  proper  sales  perspective  that  UNYT  can  give 
you! 


UNYT 


the  combined  selling  power  of  the  L.l.  Press  •  LI.  Star-Journal  •  Staten  Island  Advance  •  Jersey  Journal  •  Star  Ledger 

Represented  nationally  by  Moloney,  Reean  &  Schmitt 


editorial 
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Newsprint  Consumption 

iic\\N|)rini  suj)j)ly  aiul  clemaiul  situation  in  North  Ainerita  is 
stub  tliat  some  ovcr-simpliruations  alMtui  it  may  l)c  misuiulerstootl 
l)v  tlie  uninitiated. 

Some  C;anadian  newsprint  mills  have  recently  announced  the  shut¬ 
down  of  newsprint  machines  because  of  a  soltening  in  the  demand. 
.At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Jon  G.  I'clell,  assistant  dean  and  director  of  the 
Hureau  of  Business  Research  and  .Service  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
■sin,  predicts  that  newsprint  consumption  in  1967  will  set  a  record  for 
the  sixth  consecutive  year.  Both  statemetUs  undoubtedly  are  correct. 

N'ewsjjrint  consumption  is  runnitig  ahead  of  last  year  by  a  fraction 
of  one  percent.  It  is  not  due  to  iticreased  advertising  volume,  which  is 
off  slightly  in  the  U.S.,  but  to  increased  circulation  and  possibly  in¬ 
creased  pages. 

But  the  increase  in  consumption  during  1967  was  not  np  to  the 
forecasts  and  expectations  of  the  newsprint  mamdacturers  who  have 
expanded  their  prcxluction  in  Canada  and  the  U.S.  Increased  con- 
snmption  has  not  been  great  enough  to  take  care  of  tlie  increased 
manufacturing  ca])acity,  therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  the  producer  there 
has  l)een  a  softening  of  demand. 

It  is  a  temporary  situation,  in  our  opinion,  .\ccorcling  to  forecasts, 
increased  advertising  and  circulation  volume  in  the  coming  year 
should  bring  the  reactivation  of  those  idle  newsprint  machines. 


Recruiting  Success 

FFOR'rS  of  newspapers  to  recruit  cjualified  personnel  and  to  en- 
large  the  pcx)!  of  available  man  |x)wer  seems  to  be  bearing  fruit.  Dr. 
Frank  Price  of  Louisiana  State  University  reports  in  the  Winter  issue 
of  Journalism  Quarterly  that  the  nation’s  senior  class  in  journalism 
education  this  year  is  22%  larger  than  a  year  ago.  The  total  increase 
in  men  and  women  taking  journalism  or  pre-journalism  courses  was 
9.-1%,.  This  compares  with  an  8.3%  increase  in  overall  college  enroll¬ 
ment. 

Journalism  enrollment  this  year  is  115%  larger  than  at  the  start  of 
the  present  decade  and  55%  over  1961. 

It  tcK)k  newspapers  a  little  while  to  awaken  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
neglected  to  develop  a  source  of  much-needed  talent  and  that  other 
businesses  and  industries  were  getting  the  jump  on  them.  The  con¬ 
sistent  effort  of  individual  newspajjers  and  the  .\merican  Newspaper 
Publishers  .AsscKiation  is  now  proving  itself. 


New  Year  Greetings 

A  .S  the  year  draws  to  a  close,  we  at  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  wish  to 
express  our  sincere  thanks  to  our  readers  and  advertisers,  our  con¬ 
tributors  and  suppliers,  for  having  helped  us  achieve  another  success¬ 
ful  year  of  service  to  the  Newsjiaper  Community.  To  all  of  them  our 
best  wishes  for  a  Happy  and  Prosperous  New  Year  and  our  renewed 
dedication  to  the  development  and  improvement  of  The  Newspaper. 
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“/le  strong  and  of  a  couragt^,  be  not 
afraid,  neither  he  thou  dismayed,” 
Joshua  I  ;9 
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COMPETITION 

It  is  laughable,  as  usual,  to  read  your 
editorials  purporting  to  draw  a  compari¬ 
son  between  the  newspaper  industry  and 
the  electronic  media. 

You  poke  fun  at  the  electronic  media’s 
claim  of  a  cost-per-thousand  less  than 
$1.00,  and  go  further  to  state  that  the 
assumption  is  made  that  ever>one  sees 
everything  on  the  tube. 

However,  I  have  yet  to  see  any  reference 
to  a  Starch  survey,  or  any  other  means, 
which  shows  that  everybody  sees  every¬ 
thing  that’s  published  in  a  newspaper. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  the  influence 
and  the  stature  of  the  newspaper  indus- 
fE  try  is  severely  weakened  in  the  United 
States  today.  Its  impact  upon  the  com¬ 
munities  that  it  serves  has  lessened  great¬ 
ly.  Whether  it  is  the  advent  of  television, 
or  more  aggressive  attitudes  from  radio 
„  broadcasters,  or  whether  it  is  simply  the 
•  juvenile  way  in  which  you  newspaper 

>,  people  approach  any  competitive  situa¬ 

tion,  only  time  will  tell. 

H.  V.  Bridge  Jr. 

Vicepresident, 

The  Big  K  Stations, 

Marshall,  Texas 

*  *  « 


Short  Takes 


MINORITY  VIEWS 


The  East  Room’s  parkay  floor  was 
uncarpeted,  and  an  aisle  was  marked  by 
white  satin  ribbons. — Newark  (N.  J.) 
Sunday  News. 

*  *  * 


The  social  will  be  a  couple  exchange. — 
Arkansas  City  (Kans.)  Daily  Traveler. 

*  *  « 


Marine  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Charles  S. 
Robb — the  White  House  newly-weds — 
are  black  from  their  Virgin  Islands 
honeymoon. — Redlands  (Calif.)  Daily 
Facts. 

*  *  « 


The  plumber  called  to  thaw'  out  frozen 
w’ater  pines. — New  York  Post. 

*  *  « 


I  agree  with  your  conclusions  concern¬ 
ing  the  suggestion  of  compulsory  publica¬ 
tion.  (Shop  Talk,  December  16). 

Nevertheless,  I  do  believe  this  is  a 
threat  newspaper  publishers  should  not 
take  too  idly.  You  make  the  assertion,  for 
example,  “we  are  not  aware  of  any  minor¬ 
ity  views  not  being  expressed  today.” 

I  wonder  seriously  in  states  like  Ala¬ 
bama  and  Mississippi  if  minority  views 
with  respect  to  race  are  getting  any  sort 
of  coverage.  Did  you  know  that  several 
years  ago  during  the  height  of  the  civil 
rights  demonstrations  that  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama  con¬ 
sistently  blacked  out  national  news  broad¬ 
casts.  An.  acquaintance  of  mine  now  work¬ 
ing  with  the  poverty  program  in  West 


Fiesta  activities  include  a  coronation  ^  - 

ball,  square  duncing  and  other  entertain-  _ 

ment. - Albuquerque  (N.  M.)  Journal.  Copyright  1967  los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate 
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Virginia  did  a  year’s  stint  in  Mississippi 
and  said  it  was  a  common  occurrence  to 
see  the  screen  go  blank  when  Huntley  and 
Brinkley  were  about  to  discuss  a  church 
bombing  or  the  celebrated  Philadelphia, 
Mississippi,  murders. 

In  most  sections  of  the  country  I  would 
agree  that  the  minority  viewpoint  can  be 
heard  or  read,  but  in  some  sections  this 
is  a  privilege  still  denied.  Both  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  broadcasting  industry  have 
a  responsibility,  it  seems  to  me,  to  make 
sure  that  minority  opinions  do  get  ex¬ 
posure.  Otherwise,  compulsory  publica¬ 
tion,  implausible  as  the  concept  is,  im¬ 
possible  as  it  would  be  to  administer, 
might  just  become  a  reality. 

W.  E.  Chilton  III 

Publisher, 

The  Charleston  Gazette, 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

*  »  * 


READERS’  COMPLIMENTS 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  E&P  gives 
me  to  keep  abreast  of  the  industry. 

Thomas  N.  Me  Lean 

City  Editor, 

The  State. 

Columbia,  S.C. 

«  *  « 

I  read  E&P  cover  to  cover  and  I  glean 
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a  lot  of  useful  information  from  each 
issue.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  bothers 
me  and  that  is  a  week  is  skipped  every  so 
often  and  I  receive  two  issues  at  a  time. 
(Blame  it  on  the  Post  Office  .  .  .  ED.) 
Since  it  takes  the  better  part  of  a  week 
to  read  an  issue  it  is  very  difficult  to  read 
two  issues  in  one  week.  A  lot  of  things 
get  left  undone  because  reading  of  E&P 
comes  first.  You  may  be  the  direct  cause 
for  an  issue  of  my  Shopper’s  Guide  being 
late  one  of  these  weeks. 

Alan  Mac  Kenzie  Jr. 

Gorham,  Maine. 
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Ask  five  newspapers 

I  ■  I  I  I 


how  they  file 


fl 


“thinktanks... 

...and you’re  likely 


different  answers. 


Why?  Because  until  now  there  has  never  been  a  stand¬ 
ard  list  of  subject  headings  to  help  you  organize  your  clip¬ 
ping  files. 

Nowthere  issucha  list. The  NewYorkTimesTHESAU- 
RUS  OF  DESCRIPTORS.  In  itare  thousands  of  headingsand 
cross  references  to  guide  you  in  arranging  your  files. ..and 
to  help  your  reporters  pinpoint  material  in  those  files. 

The  New  York  Times  THESAURUS  takes  the  guess- 
'work  out  of  filing  clippings.  For  example,  it  tells  you  to  put 
articles  on  “think  tanks”  under  “Research.”  Advises  you 
on  related  headings.  Defines  the  scope  of  each  heading. 
Suggests  subheadings,  and  so  forth. 

The  THESAURUS  will  be  published  in  January  in 
looseleaf  format  from  computer  printout.  To  make  sure  it 
stays  current,  we  will  send  revised  pages  to  THESAURUS 
buyers  at  least  four  times  a  year.  The  cost,  including  a 
binder  and  a  year’s  updating  service,  is  $225. 


Mail  this  coupon  today  for  full  details  on  The  New 
York  Times  THESAURUS  OF  DESCRIPTORS.  It  could  make 
your  morgue  and  library  a  lot  more  efficient. 

\  El)c ycUt  Jlork  Simc0 

I  Library  Service?Dept.  E 
I  229  W.  43d  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036 

I  Please  send  me  information  on  The  New  York  Times 
THESAURUS  OF  DESCRIPTORS. 
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Reporters  Voice  ‘Revolt’ 
During  Scientists  Meeting 


|{y  Ray  Erwin 

Dignified  hut  distinct  dis¬ 
pleasure  with  the  handling  of 
its  press  releases  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  several  hundred  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  National  Association 
of  Science  Writers  in  New  York 
Deceml)er  27. 

The  NASW  held  a  business 
session  while  its  writer  members 
were  in  New  York  covering  the 
multiple  sessions  of  the  AAAS, 
which  brought  together  10,000 
scientists  who  are  members  of 
290  societies  and  17  academies 
of  science. 

P<M>r  Cooperation 

Karl  Abraham,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  in  a  spirited  but  low- 
key  complaint,  brought  up 
chaiges  that  science  writers 
were  meeting  with  poor  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  program  planners 
and  chairmen  of  the  science 
meetings. 

“We  want  changes  in  the 
hours  for  releases,”  urged  Abra¬ 
ham.  “There  are  not  enough 
texts.  Many  of  the  people  we 
request  to  see  foi'  interviews  are 
not  made  available.  The  pro¬ 
gram  chairman  for  the  conven¬ 
tion  at  one  time  actually  pro¬ 
posed  charging  a  convention  fee 
for  reporters  and  suggested  the 
press  rbom  l)e  in  the  basement 
of  the  .Americana  Hotel.  It  was 
established  on  the  fourth  floor. 

“He  was  to  decide  what 
papeis  were  to  l)e  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  press,  and  this  has 
caused  a  bit  of  chaos  with  com¬ 
pressed  and  constricted  and 
makeshift  arrangements,”  he 
continued.  “Speakers  appear  on 
educational  tv  before  they  ap¬ 
pear  at  press  conferences.  There 
seems  to  be  management  of  the 
news.  Over  the  years,  the  AAAS 
was  effective  and  active  in  get¬ 
ting  news  to  the  public,  but 
there  seems  to  have  Ix^-n  a 
change  in  attitude.  Scientists 
are  s|)eaking  to  scientists  and 
not  to  the  public. 

Press  Hus  .Slake 

“The  press  has  a  stake  in  the 
AAAS.  We  would  like  to  know 
what  its  attitude  is  and  whether 
its  public  relations  is  to  l)e  run 
by  its  public  relations  director 


or  by  someone  at  the  top  of  the 
association  who  does  not  know 
about  press  deadlines. 

“Then  we  have  the  tv  prob¬ 
lem.  .A  speaker  gives  his  paper 
at  8  a.m.  over  tv,  holds  a  press 
conference  about  it  at  3  p.m., 
actually  makes  his  address  at  8 
p.m.  and  it  is  for  press  release 
for  the  next  morning’s  news¬ 
paper.” 

A.  J.  Snider,  Chicago  Daily 
Xetvn,  agieed  that  release  times 
do  not  make  sense,  saying  that 
writers  sometimes  see  a  speaker 
live  on  tv  and  then  are  required 
to  withhold  a  story  for  24  hours. 
He  suggested  that  such  release 
•lates  be  disregarded  and  asked 
the  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Science  Writers, 
Rol)ert  C.  Cowen,  Christian  Sci¬ 
ence  Monitor,  to  appoint  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  study  the  matter  of 
release  times  for  action  at  the 
annual  meeting  in  June. 

Instead  of  waiting  for  com¬ 
mittee  inv’estigation  and  action, 
David  Cleary,  Philadelphia  Bul¬ 
letin,  proposed  a  resolution  set- 


Los  Angeles 

Executives  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Herald-Examiner  reported  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  distribution  at 
constantly  increasing  levels  this 
week. 

Negotiation  sessions  with  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Newspaper 
Guild,  which  began  a  strike 
against  the  Hearst  paper  on 
December  15  resumed  o'  Thurs¬ 
day,  I)eceml)er  28,  but  a  media¬ 
tor  said  the  parties  were  a 
“considerable  distance  apart.” 

When  several  hundred  mem- 
l)ers  of  craft  unions  honored  the 
Guild’s  picket  lines,  the  news¬ 
paper  management  recruited 
non-union  workers  and  they 
have  enabled  supervisory  per¬ 
sonnel  and  others  to  maintain 
publication  schedules  for  the 
nation’s  largest  afternoon  daily. 

By  Christmas  day  the  paper 
had  l)een  increased  in  size  from 
32  to  48  pages  and  circulation 
was  reported  as  high  as  600,000 
copies.  Normally  the  Herald- 
Examiner  sells  more  than  700,- 
000  copies. 


ting  forth  that  the  press  was 
hampered  by  not  having  full 
texts  and  expressing  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  press  room.  The 
resolution  suggested  that  Mrs. 
Thelma  C.  Heatwole,  director  of 
public  relations  of  AAAS,  lie 
consulted  on  programs. 

“Revolution”  Carries 

By  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  presi¬ 
dent  Cowen  asked  for  a  vote  on 
this  “revolution”  and  the  mis¬ 
take  drew  a  hearty  laugh  from 
the  aroused  “revolutionaries.” 
The  vote  for  the  resolution  was 
unanimous.  The  resolution  was 
to  be  delivered  to  executives  of 
the  A.AAS  during  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

“Extremism  in  the  pursuit  of 
science  news  is  no  vice”,  re¬ 
marked  one  member. 

Speakers  made  it  clear  they 
do  not  blame  Mrs.  Heatwole  for 
their  troubles  in  getting  the 
new’s  and  that  they  do  not  blame 
tv  technicians  for  instantaneous 
broadcasts  of  news  when  they 
can  obtain  it. 


Since  the  strike  l)egan  publi¬ 
cation  has  l)een  omitted  on  only 
two  Saturdays. 

Union  officials  disputed  the 
distribution  claims  made  by  the 
management.  They  asserted  that 
press  runs  had  been  held  to  80,- 
000  copies.  The  Labor  Council 
also  estimated  the  newspaper’s 
losses  at  $3.5  million  in  the  first 
eight  days  of  the  strike. 

On  Sunday,  the  Herald-Ex¬ 
aminer  offered  a  $5,000  reward 
for  information  leading  to  the 
felony  conviction  of  persons 
damaging  its  property  or  as¬ 
saulting  its  personnel. 

This  action  followed  reports 
of  threats  and  incidents  involv¬ 
ing  carriers  and  sabotage  in  the 
plant. 

Robert  J.  Rupert,  chief  Guild 
negotiator,  scoffed  at  the  charges 
and  said  in-plant  sabotage  prob¬ 
ably  resulted  from  the  careless¬ 
ness  or  poor  training  of  “strike¬ 
breakers  employed  by  the  firm.” 

The  Guild  rejected  a  $13  pay 
raise  offered  by  management  in 
a  two-year  contract. 


Herald-Examiner  Grows 
While  Strike  Continues 
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$27  Package 
Offer  Made 
In  Detroit 

Detroit 

A  revised  offer  of  a  $27-a- 
week  package  boost  for  union 
members  employed  at  the  De¬ 
troit  S'ews  and  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  hung  in  the  balance  this 
week  as  the  shutdown  of  pub¬ 
lication,  which  liegan  November 
16,  continued  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  New  Year. 

Teamsters  employed  at  the 
News  voted  on  the  publishers’ 
latest  proposal  in  secret  ballot¬ 
ing  Wednesday”  but  the  results 
were  to  be  withheld  until  the 
votes  of  Detroit  Free  Press 
teamsters  were  counted  Thurs¬ 
day  night. 

Early  this  week,  the  Detroit 
Council  of  Newspaper  Unions 
branded  the  new  offer  as  “unac¬ 
ceptable  and  inadequate.”  This 
attitude  suggested  that  the  other 
13  unions  might  not  settle  for 
the  package  even  if  the  truck 
drivers,  who  started  the  walk¬ 
out,  are  willing  to  go  back. 

Management  negotiators  said 
the  offer  represents  a  6  per  cent 
increase,  with  a  $10  raise  the 
fir^t  year,  $9  the  second  and  $8 
the  third  year.  The  original  of¬ 
fer  was  $12.24  over  two  years. 

Union  officials  noted  that  the 
$27  increase  included  wages, 
fringe  lienefits,  “everything.” 

• 

Primm  and  Hentschell 
Given  Advancements 

St.  Louis 

Alex  T.  Primm  III  has  been 
named  business  manager  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch.  He  will 
succeed  Fred  F.  Rowden,  who 
retires  Dec.  31. 

Primm,  who  has  serv’ed  as  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  news¬ 
paper  since  1949,  will  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Robert  B.  Hentschell. 

Primm  joined  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  in  1935  as  a  summer  re¬ 
placement  on  the  news  staff.  His 
career  was  interrupted  in  1941 
when  he  was  called  to  naval 
duty. 

He  returned  to  the  newspaper 
in  1945  and  went  to  the  business 
department.  He  was  elected  a 
director  of  the  Pulitzer  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  which  publishes  the 
Post-Dispatch,  in  1962. 

Hentschell,  whose  father, 
Charles  B.  Hentschell,  is  general 
manager  of  the  Pulitzer  com¬ 
pany,  has  been  with  the  Post- 
Dispatch  for  12  years. 
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JANUARY 

5- 6 — Virginia  Press  Association  mid-Winter  meeting.  Hotel  John  Marshall, 

Richmond. 

6- 7—  North  Carolina  AP  News  Council.  Holiday  Inn,  Burlington,  N.C. 

7- 10 — Northeastern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Belmont 

Plaza  Hotel,  New  York. 

7-19 — Seminar  for  Circulation  Managers.  American  Press  Institute,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University,  New  York. 

9-1 1 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Sheraton-Boston 
Hotel.  Boston. 

11-12 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington.  Athletic  Club,  Seattle. 
11-13 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association.  Hotel  Westward  Ho,  Phoenix. 

13- 17 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Hotel  Jung,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

14- 16 — Great  Lakes  Mechanical  Conference.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Detroit. 
18 — North  Carolina  AP  Club.  Carolina  Inn.  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

18-21 — Wyoming  Press  Association.  Kamada  Inn,  Casper. 

18- 20 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute, 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

19- 20 — New  Mexico  Press  Association  convention.  El  Rancho  Hotel,  Gallup. 
Now  Mexico. 

19-20 — Texas  Press  Association  Winter  Meeting.  Fairway  Motor  Hotel. 
McAllen.  lex. 

19-21 — Oklahoma  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 
21-Peb.  2 — Seminar  for  Managing  Editors  and  News  Editors  (over  50,000 
circulation).  American  Press  Institute.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

26- 27 — Arkansas  Press  Association.  Arlington  Hotel.  Hot  Springs. 

27- 28 — Louisiana-Mississippi  AP  Association.  Holiday  Inn,  Natchez,  Miss. 

28- 31 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  San  Carlos 
Hotel.  Pensacola,  Florida. 

3 1 -Feb.  2 — Research  Committee,  International  Newspaper  Promotion  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Biltmore  Hotel,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 


FEBRUARY 

I- 4 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Century  Plaza,  Los  An¬ 

geles. 

4- 6— New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Sheraton  Towne  Inn, 

Albany,  N.Y. 

5- 7 — American  Advertising  Federation  Conference  on  Advertising/  Govern¬ 

ment  Relations.  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington. 

8-10 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

8- 10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel.  Columbus,  Ohio. 

9- 11 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  La¬ 

Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

II- 23 — Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper  Production.  American  Press 
Institute,  Columbia  University.  Now  York. 

12 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies.  Hilton  Hotel,  Buffalo. 

13- 14 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  Winter  Convention.  Statler 
Hilton,  Buffalo. 

16-17 — Oregon  Press  Conference,  Eugene. 

18- 20 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Warwick  Hotel.  Houston. 

19- 20 — American  Bar  Association  House  of  Delegates.  Palmer  House,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

23-24— Texas  Press  Association  Mechanical  Conference.  Sam  Houston  State 
College,  Huntsville,  Texas. 

25-27 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago. 

29-March  2 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association  Winter  Convention. 
Hotel  Dupont,  Wilmington,  Dela. 

25-March  8 — Seminar  for  Advertising  Executives  (under  75.000  circulation). 

American  Press  Institute,  Columbia  University.  New  York. 

29-March  2 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference.  Host  Farm 
Motel,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


MARCH 

1-2 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines,  meet 
ing.  Voyager  Inn.  Greensboro,  N.C. 

10-12 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division).  Commodore 
Perry  Hotel,  Austin,  Texas. 

14- 16 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Government  Relations  Workshop. 
Hotel  Washington,  Washington,  D.C. 

15- 16 — Tennessee  Press  Association  advertising  conference.  Hotel 
Hermitage,  Nashville. 

15- 17 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference.  Hilton  Hotel,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

16 -  Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  circulation  conference. 
Marion  Motor  Hotel,  Salem,  Ore. 

17- 22 — Women's  Page  Workshop.  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
17-29 — Seminar  on  Newspaper  Promotion  and  Public  Relations.  American 

Press  Institute,  Columbia  University.  New  York. 

21-23 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Host  Farm  Motel, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

3 1 -April  12 — Seminar  for  Political  and  Government  Reporters.  American 
Press  Institute.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


N.Y.  News’  Decision 
On  Evening  Awaited 


The  \ew  York'  Daily  News 
still  has  not  made  up  its  corpo¬ 
rate  mind  as  to  the  advisability 
of  launching  an  evening  news¬ 
paper. 

Nevertheless,  as  one  senior 
member  of  the  newspaper’s  staff 
said  this  week,  “this  month  will 
determine  whether  we  will  fish 
or  continue  to  cut  bait,” 

The  comment  followed  a  flurry 
of  speculation  that  the  News 
would  announce  an  affirmative 
decision  this  Sunday.  The 
rumors  began  to  fly  after  the 
News  began  contacting  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  agencies,  the 
latest  step  in  a  six-month  study 
of  the  market.  Additionally,  ex¬ 
ecutives  of  the  newspaper  have 
been  in  contact  with  syndicates 
and  have  discussed  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  well  known  columnists. 

It  is  also  known  that  while  no 
contractual  arrangements  have 
been  entered  into,  five  or  six 
newspapermen  have  agreed  ver¬ 
bally  to  join  the  News  in  key 
positions  in  its  evening  venture 
if  a  decision  to  go  ahead  is  taken 
within  the  next  month. 

However,  no  board  vote  has 
been  taken  by  the  owners  of  the 
News. 

Results  of  the  survey  of  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies  is  one  of  the 
factors  most  likely  to  influence 
a  decision.  The  News,  having 
used  staff  men  and  outside  con¬ 
sulting  oiganizations,  is  report¬ 
edly  decided  on  a  format  for  the 
proposed  paper. 

In  contrast  to  the  tabloid 
News,  the  afternoon  paper  would 
be  a  full-sized  six-column  paper 
priced  at  10  cents,  publishing 
five  days  a  week,  with  the  title 
of  New  York  Today. 

Contrary  to  reports  that  a 
March  launch  is  likely.  News 
sources  indicate  that  given  the 
go-ahead  any  launching  before 
early  summer  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult.  However,  op¬ 
timists  give  .April  as  a  possible 
startup  date. 

Editorial  department  staffing 
could  provide  problems.  Many  of 
the  former  reporters  and  copy 
readers  of  the  old  Manhattan 
papers  have  been  absorbed  into 
new  jobs.  A  number  of  those 
remaining  on  the  market  have 
been  “earmarked”  by  the  News 
but  none  are  known  to  have  been 
hired.  .Also,  News  management — 
like  that  of  the  New  York  Times 
when  it  was  considering  an  eve¬ 
ning  paper — is  reluctant  to  di¬ 
lute  an  already  successful  a.m. 
editorial  team. 

On  the  production  side,  Bert¬ 
ram  Powers,  president  of  the 


printers’  union,  is  known  to  be 
amenable  to  a  contract  with  a 
new  afternoon  newspaper  in 
Manhattan.  Currently,  he  is 
faced  with  a  further  loss  of  jobs 
for  his  membership  by  a 
threatened  shutdown  of  the 
Long  Island  Star  Journal  if 
agreement  is  not  reached  on 
automation  for  that  newspaper’s 
composing  room  operations. 

• 

British  Group 
Gains  Injunction 
Against  Newsweek 

London 

Newsweek  magazine  ran  afoul 
of  British  law  this  week  with  an 
item  which  suggested  a  major 
daily  newspaper  would  be  going 
out  of  business  next  March. 

As  a  result,  on  Wednesday 
(Dec.  27),  Associated  News¬ 
papers  Ltd.,  publishers  of  the 
London  Daily  Mail,  Evening 
News  and  Daily  Sketch,  obtained 
an  injunction  against  the  maga¬ 
zine. 

A  statement  issued  by  Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspapers  here  said  that 
the  group  had  obtained  an  order 
“restraining  Newsweek  Inc.  and 
Hazells  Offset  Ltd.  .  .  .  from 
publishing,  printing,  distribut¬ 
ing,  selling  or  otherwise  dis¬ 
posing  of  any  copies  of  the  issue 
of  the  magazine  Newsweek  dated 
January  1,  1968,  which  contain 
the  words  on  page  5  of  the  said 
issue  under  ‘Bleak  Christmas  on 
Fleet  Street.’  ” 

(Osborn  Elliott,  editor  of 
Newsweek,  told  E&P:  “We’re 
not  sure  what  our  position  is  at 
the  moment.  I  think  that  copies 
of  the  magazine  have  already 
been  sent  out  to  many  British 
subscribers  by  mail.”  He  thought 
it  possible  that  the  offending 
page  might  have  to  be  removed 
from  the  magazine,  or  that  a 
‘blanking  out’  operation  would 
be  put  into  effect  on  the  offend¬ 
ing  news  items  which  appears 
on  the  opening  ‘Periscope’  page.) 
• 

Weekend  Edition  15c 

Toronto 

The  price  of  the  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram's  weekend  edition  is  being 
increased  from  10c  to  loc  l)e- 
cause  of  the  rising  costs  of  news¬ 
print,  labor  and  distribution. 
Six-day  home  delivery  goes  up 
to  65c,  a  raise  of  5c.  It  is  the 
first  price  boost  since  1957. 
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CIRCULATION 

Even  Upward  Trend 
Has  Some  Problems 


The  nation’s  largest  news¬ 
paper — the  New  York  News, 
with  over  2  million  daily  and 
over  3  million  Sunday — has  a 
few  circulation  problems  that 
are  not  unlike  those  faced  by 
smaller  newspapers  but  they’re 
larger. 

The  News’  circulation  sales 
conference  recently  brought  a 
few  of  the  more  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  to  the  fore  for  discussion 
and  consideration  as  Circulation 
Manager  Jack  E.  Underwood  let 
his  division  executives  tell  what 
they’re  doing  to  keep  the  healthy 
tabloid  on  a  growth  course. 

In  fact  the  whole  News  organ¬ 
ization  was  made  familiar  with 
the  story  through  a  report  of  the 
conference  in  the  employes’  mag¬ 
azine,  News  Fix. 

Circulation  Sales  Manager 
Gabe  Lewander  opened  the  ses¬ 
sion  with  a  report  of  “solid  in¬ 
creases’’  made  since  April  and 
a  flat  prediction  that  “we  can 
expect  this  upward  trend  to 
continue.” 

In  October,  the  daily  edition 
exceeded  2.1  million  copies  and 
the  Sunday  sales  were  close  to 
3.2  million. 

Suburban  Competition 

On  the  subject  of  suburban 
newspapers,  Lewander  said, 
“their  rapid  growth  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  problem  we  face 
today.”  He  noted  that  The  News 
“is  surrounded  by  36  aggressive 
suburban  papers”  whose  com¬ 
bined  daily  circulation  has  in¬ 
creased  .  by  540,000  in  the  past 
10  years. 

Lewander  attributed  this  in¬ 
crease  to  the  “tremendous  popu¬ 
lation  exodus  to  the  suburbs” 
and  the  diminishing  number  of 
New  York  City  newspapers. 

What  is  The  News  doing  about 
this  competition? 

According  to  Suburban  Sales 
Manager  Harry  Kane,  The 
News  is  fighting  for  readers 
through  an  expanded  distribu¬ 
tors’  home  delivery  program 
featuring  telephone  solicitations; 
opening  of  new  dealer  outlets 
and  editorial  innovations. 

In  listing  examples  of  edito¬ 
rial  contributions  to  the  sales 
effort,  Kane  said  the  Action  Line 
column  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
editions  has  “provided  the  local 
touch  and  helped  us  compete” 
with  the  Long  Island  publica¬ 
tions.  He  also  cited  the  occa¬ 
sional  use  of  Page  One  heads 
pertaining  to  Jersey  or  Long 


Island  on  papers  distributed  in 
those  areas. 

All  these  efforts,  he  sr’d,  have 
resulted  in  a  “healthy  uptrend” 
in  suburban  sales. 

More  Outlets 

City  Sales  Manager  Donald 
Derle  said  the  major  problem  in 
his  area  is  the  decline  of  news¬ 
stand  outlets  in  all  boroughs 
except  Queens.  To  combat  this, 
he  said,  sales  representatives 
have  been  combing  their  terri¬ 
tories  for  new  outlets.  A  con¬ 
certed  campaign  this  fall  re¬ 
sulted  in  202  new  outlets,  of 
which  171  have  been  retained. 

The  city  sales  manager  said 
the  Circulation  Department  is 
pushing  legislation  to  help  news¬ 
dealers  in  order  to  “maintain 
the  current  dealers  and  also  to 
encourage  the  opening  of  new 
outlets.” 

Derle  noted  that  16  city  sales 
representatives  cover  102  routes 
in  the  five  boroughs  and  Hudson 
(N.J.)  County  with  a  daily  and 
Sunday  circulation  of  1,000,000 
and  950,000  respectively. 

To  illustrate  the  “phenomenal 
growth”  of  home  delivery  since 
the  independent  franchise  dealer 
system  was  instituted.  Home 
Delivery  Manager  Tony  Catan- 
zaro  compared  January  1965  and 
October  1967  home  delivery  sales 
figures.  In  less  than  three  years, 
daily  circulation  as  a  result  of 
the  new  system  has  increased 
46,203  to  140,994  while  the  Sun¬ 
day  circulation  of  210,339  re¬ 
flects  a  gain  of  40,337. 

“In  conjunction  with  the 
supervisors’  efforts,  our  55  inde¬ 


pendent  franchise  dealers  and 
their  1,400  carrier  boys  are 
being  developed  into  a  highly 
skilled,  hard  driving  home  de¬ 
livery  team,”  Catanzaro  said. 

‘Hustler’  Opvyation 

“Bulldog”  Sales  Manager 
-Mike  O’Dea  said  that  sales  have 
suffered  from  fewer  outlets  and 
from  dealers  closing  earlier  at 
night.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
pointed  to  the  success  of  the 
Sunday  night  “hustler”  opera¬ 
tion  by  which  normally  closed 
outlets  are  covered  and  the  brisk 
sales  at  night  baseball  games 
and  News  sponsored  events. 

Country  Sales  Manager 
Charles  McGinn  keyed  his  re¬ 
port  to  The  News  relationship 
with  the  Curtis  Circulation  Co. 
which  has  distributed  the  Na¬ 
tional  Edition  in  all  states  west 
of  the  Mississippi  since  1955. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  agree¬ 
ment,  Curtis  promotes  the  sale 
of  the  National  Edition  by  all 
“the  customary  methods  norm¬ 
ally  used  with  their  own  publica¬ 
tions,  using  their  field  forces 
and  regular  promotional  chan¬ 
nels.” 

Assistant  Sales  Manager  Rob¬ 
ert  F.  Brunjes  discussed  the 
computer  program  which  is 
being  set  up  for  circulation  sales 
by  the  Systems  and  EDP  De¬ 
partment. 

The  morning  route  system  is 
the  first  area  to  be  developed  for 
computer  application. 

A  Best-Seller 

The  booklet  on  "What  You 
Should  Know  About  Vietnam” 
has  been  updated  by  AP  News- 
features  for  the  second  time  and 
sent  back  to  press  again.  Five 
hundred  and  thirty  AP  news¬ 
papers  are  offering  it  to  their 
readers  and  the  print  order  now 
stands  at  150,000.  The  booklet 
sells  for  $1  and  papers  distribut¬ 
ing  it  share  in  the  proceeds. 


Officers  Appointed 
For  News-Piedmont 

Greenville,  S.C. 

Three  officers  have  been 
named  for  the  Greenville  News- 
Piedmont  Company,  which  will 
operate  as  an  independent  divi¬ 
sion  of  Multimedia  Inc.  The 
company  publishes  the  Green¬ 
ville  News  and  the  Greenville 
Piedmont. 

B.  H.  Peace  Jr.  is  senior  vice- 
president.  E.  A.  Ramsaur  is 
executive  vicepresident,  associ¬ 
ate  publisher  and  general  man¬ 
ager.  Thomas  K.  Keith  is  secre¬ 
tary. 


Young  Daily  Adds 
Regional  Edition 

Morristown,  Tenn. 

Tennessee’s  newest  daily  news¬ 
paper  will  begin  publishing  a 
second  Edition,  starting  Janu¬ 
ary  3.  It  will  be  called  the 
“Lakeway”  edition. 

The  Citizen  Tribune,  which 
began  operations  on  Sept.  6, 
1966,  will  publish  the  edition 
every  other  Wednesday  and  it 
will  be  delivered  to  23,000  homes 
in  a  seven-county  area  which 
composes  the  Lakeway  Region 
of  East  Tennessee. 

The  present  daily  and  Sunday 
average  paid  circulation  of  the 
Citizen  Tribune  is  10,085  (C.P.A. 
audit). 

The  Citizen  Tribune  is  printed 
on  a  Goss  Community  five-unit 
offset  press. 

R.  Jack  Fishman  is  publisher- 
editor  of  the  paper.  W.  B. 
Hodges  is  news  editor,  R.  B. 
Smith,  advertising  manager, 
Grady  Bynum,  production  man¬ 
ager,  and  M.  V.  Clifton,  circu¬ 
lation  director. 

The  newspaper  employs  38 
full  time  workers. 


GROWTH  EDITION— Publish^ir-Editor  R.  Jack  Fish- 
man  (center)  i$  going  over  with  department  heads, 
the  new  Lakeway  Edition  of  *he  Citizen  Tribune  which 
is  showing  growing  pains.  Left  to  right  are:  M.  V. 
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Clifton,  circulation  director;  Grady  Bynum,  production 
manager;  Fishman;  R.  B.  Smith  III,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  W.  B.  Hodges,  news  editor. 
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Journalism  Grads  Assay 
Problems  of  Newspapers 


What  are  the  10  most  pressing 
problems  facing  individual  news¬ 
papers,  as  well  as  the  newspaper 
industry  as  a  whole,  in  the 
United  States  today? 

Graduating  journalism  seniors 
in  a  management  seminar  at  the 
College  of  Journalism  &  Com¬ 
munications,  University  of  Flor¬ 
ida,  searched  trade  publications, 
interviewed  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  came  up  with  the 
following  list,  in  their  order  of 
importance: 

1.  Recruitment  of  more  bright, 
young  people  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper,  includ¬ 
ing  those  with  technical  know¬ 
how. 

2.  Consistent  lack  of  self  pro¬ 
motion  by  the  majority  of  news¬ 
papers. 

3.  Management-labor  problems 
resulting  in  an  increasing  pat¬ 
tern  of  strikes. 

4.  The  whole  area  of  crime  and 
court  reporting  that  has  resulted 
in  the  press-bar  dispute. 

5.  News  suppression  at  all 
levels  of  government. 

6.  Radio  and  television  compe¬ 
tition  in  news  as  well  as  in 
advertising. 

7.  Lack  of  aggressiveness  and 
creativity  in  news  coverage. 

8.  Decline  in  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

9.  Adjustment  to  the  techno¬ 
logical  revolution. 

10.  Three-way  tie,  as  indicated 
below — 

a.  Legal  problems — libel  and 
right  of  priracy  suits  as  well 
as  increasing  governmental 
rules  and  regulations. 

b.  Credibility  gap  between 
newspapers  and  their  readers. 

c.  Reporting  of  civil  rights 
activities. 

Selection  of  this  list  was 
based  primarily  upon  the  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  these  subjects  in 
trade  and  national  publications. 
In  other  words,  these  are  the 
topics  being  talked  about  and 
written  about  most  these  days. 

A  number  of  other  problems 
received  one  or  more  votes  by 
members  of  the  class.  These 
were: 

Problems  of  circulation  and 
distribution  in  a  population  that 
has  shifted  from  the  city  to  the 
suburbs ; 

Failure  of  most  newspapers  to 
appeal  more  to  the  young  adult; 

Need  of  the  newspaper  to  do 
more  research  in  order  to  know 
more  about  itself  and  its 
readers ; 

Failure  of  the  newspaper  to 
move  more  rapidly  toward  a 


(This  review  of  newspaper 
management  problems  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  his  students  by  John 
Paul  Jones  secretary-manager 
of  the  Florida  Press  Association 
who  also  teaches  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Florida.  The  idea  fol¬ 
lowed  along  the  lines  of  a 
similar  compilation  which  he 
helped  to  make  several  years 
ago  for  newspaper  as.sociation 
managers.  Said  Jones:  “Some  of 
the  same  problems  still  exist, 
but  I  found  that  the  journalism 
students  were  more  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  service  than  they 
were  with  it  as  a  business,  or  at 
least  equally  so.  which  I  believe 
is  a  good  thing.” 


l)etter  looking  product; 

The  problems  of  the  changing 
community  in  which  newspapers 
circulate ; 

Competition  from  free  circula¬ 
tion  newspapers  and  shoppers; 

Increased  costs  of  production. 

‘I.iberal  Arts  Menace’ 

Concerning  recruitment,  the 
number  one  problem,  one  student 
pointed  to  what  he  called  the 
“liberal  arts  menace.” 

He  called  attention  to  the  in¬ 
consistency  of  newspaper  people 
who  demand  young  people  who 
are  dedicated  to  the  newspaper 
profession  and  then  send  their 
recruiters  to  liberal  arts  insti¬ 
tutions  from  whence  comes  the 
greatest  criticism  of  newspapers. 

The  same  student  pointed  out 
that  joumali.sm,  when  properly 
taught,  is  a  liberal  art. 

At  the  same  time  he  deplored 
the  fact  that  all  too  frequently 
journalism  professors  and  news¬ 
papermen  alike  tear  down  their 
profession  rather  than  try  to 
build  it  in  the  eyes  of  young 
people.  He  concluded  his  state¬ 
ment  on  the  point  by  crying, 
like  a  voice  in  the  wilderness: 

“Profes.sors,  tell  us  why  we 
are  here!” 

In  their  comments  on  the  10 
problems,  the  U.  of  F.  graduates 
expressed  fear  of  what  con¬ 
tinued  strikes  will  do  to  the 
industry. 

They  expressed  little  hope  that 
the  Reardon  Report  and  other 
efforts  by  the  legal  profession 
will  not  eventually  place  shackles 
on  crime  and  court  reporting. 

They  all  agreed  that  fear  of 
what  people  think  about  news¬ 
papers  should  never  dictate  what 


newspapers  publish.  They  said 
that  newspapers  must  continue 
to  have  a  terrible  commitment 
to  what  is  happening  every 
minute,  every  hour  of  every  day. 

.An  Old  .Axiom  Kecallcd 

But,  they  said,  newspapers 
must  use  more  restraint  in 
printing  unconfirmed  rumors 
and  remember,  even  in  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  riots  and  fighting, 
the  old  axiom,  “Get  it  first,  but 
first,  get  it  right!” 

The  students  seemed  seriously 
concerned  with  the  credibility 
gap  Ijetween  newspapers  and  the 
government,  but  they  also  wrote 
about  the  credibility  gap  lietween 
the  newspapers  and  their 
readers. 

“Today,  all  the  editor  or  a  re¬ 
porter  of  a  newspaper  has  to  do 
is  walk  down  the  street  and  keep 
his  ears  open  to  find  out  that 
people  seriously  question  the 
news  that  is  reported  in  the 
paper,”  one  student  wrote. 

“Some  readers  are  beginning 
to  look  at  their  newspapers  with 
the  same  skeptical  eyes  they  use 
on  government,”  he  said. 

Concerning  radio  and  tv  com¬ 
petition  in  the  news  field,  espe¬ 
cially  television,  another  student 
said  the  personal  touch  of  the 
television  newsman  was  a  great 
advantage  “over  cold  type.”  He 
continued : 

“For  years  the  word  of  the 
respectable  newspaper  has  been 
‘objective’ — keep  editorial  mat¬ 
ter  on  the  editorial  page.  Per¬ 
haps,  it  is  time  for  a  change.” 

All  of  the  students  pointed  out 
that  the  big  problem  of  the  news¬ 
man  is  trying  to  keep  up  with 
what  is  news  today.  “The  man 
who  thinks  of  news  as  papers 
did  20  years  ago  will  seriously 
injure  the  coverage  that  his 
paper  offers,”  one  student  ex¬ 
pressed  it. 

The  Future 

How  did  the  students  feel 
about  the  future  of  newspapers 
and  careers  in  the  newspaper 
industry? 

First,  they  did  not  appear  to 
be  worried  about  the  problems 
the  industry  faces. 

“Every  industry  has  its  prob¬ 
lems,”  they  said. 

Actually,  they  felt  that  the 
problems  present  the  greatest 
challenge  the  industry  has  ever 
offered  to  prospective  employes. 
They  said  there  is  a  developing 
place  in  the  industry  for  youth, 
new  ideas,  energy  and  initiative. 


SATAN  is  a  German  Shepherd 
trained  for  police  work.  Photo¬ 
grapher  Robert  Demetry  of  the 
Newburgh  (N.Y.)  Evening  News 
got  this  ferocious  picture  of  him 
while  the  news  editor,  Ron  Britzke, 
worked  up  a  story  about  a  newly- 
elected  Mayor's  promise  to  use 
trained  attack  dogs  to  fight  crime. 


WELL  PADDED  for  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  dog's  training  and 
attack  routine,  News  Editor  Ron 
Britike  gets  precautionary  advice 
from  Satan's  trainer.  The  photo¬ 
grapher  made  his  pictures  of  un¬ 
leashed  dogs  without  benefit  of 
protective  clothing. 


Small  Change  Proves 
There’s  A  Santa 

Akron,  Ohio 

Mickey  Porter,  Akron  Beacon 
Journal  columnist,  mentioned  in 
passing  that  he  knew  of  a  family 
so  destitute  that  its  pre-school 
children  didn’t  believe  in  Santa 
Claus,  simply  because  they  had 
never  received  a  present,  and 
did  any  of  the  readers  have  a 
spare  penny,  nickel  or  dime? 

Within  two  days  he  received 
1,509  pennies,  1,013  nickels,  721 
dimes,  653  quarters,  2  half-dol¬ 
lars,  153  dollars,  20  five-dollar 
bills,  3  tens,  2  twenties,  4  bus 
tokens,  a  can  of  dog  food,  3 
cases  of  canned  human  food, 
enough  toys  to  equip  an  orphan¬ 
age,  and  countless  assorted  gifts 
ranging  from  jigsaw  puzzles  to 
sport  coats. 
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Will  newspapers  solve  problems 
before  Government  moves  in? 

liy  Paul  G.  Rogers 
Member  of  Congress, 

9ili  Disiriet  of  Florida 


I  would  submit  for  your  con¬ 
sideration — in  keeping  the  press 
free  from  governmental  inter¬ 
ference — your  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  business  side 
of  the  industry — for,  if  Govern¬ 
ment  encroachment  comes,  it 
will  not  be  a  frontal  attack.  The 
Constitutional  guarantees  of  a 
free  press  form  a  Maginot  line 
against  such  frontal  attacks. 
But,  the  attacks,  here  also,  will 
come  from  the  flanks  and  the 
rear  in  the  guise  of  regulating 
the  “huniness" — called  “news¬ 
papers.” 

Business  Precedents 

There  is  a  long  history  of  the 
dev’elopment  of  Government 
regulations  of  business  aimed  at 
protecting  the  public’s  interest 
in  areas  where  business  has  not 
taken  steps  to  regulate  itself. 

We  have  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  l)ecause  medicine 
men  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
were  roaming  the  countryside 
selling  bottled  cures  for  every¬ 
thing  from  sterility  to  smallpox. 
There  was  not  sufficient  self¬ 
regulation  in  the  drug  industry. 

W’e  have  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  because 
people  dealing  in  stocks  and 
bonds  did  not  correct  abuses  in 
their  industry. 

We  have  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  because  advertising 
by  some  companies  took  too 
many  liberties  with  the  truth. 

The  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  established  to 
deal  with  the  railroads  which 
had  skirted  certain  responsibili¬ 
ties  to  the  public. 

The  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  more  recently, 
flexed  a  new  regulatory  muscle 
in  establishing  the  “fairness 
doctrine’s”  application  to  ciga¬ 
rette  advertising. 

Areas  of  Inspection 

Now,  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
chapter  of  journalism  where  the 
Government  is  inspecting  more 
aspects  of  the  newspaper  “busi¬ 
ness”  than  at  any  other  time  in 
the  entire  history  of  the  profes¬ 
sion. 

1)  We  see  some  state  govern¬ 
ments  proposing  legislation  to 
tax  new’spaper  advertising! 


(Excerpt  from  an  address 
before  the  Florida  Press  As¬ 
sociation  recently.) 


2)  Hearings  are  l)eing  con¬ 
ducted  on  legislation  called  the 
“Failing  Newspaper  Bill.” 

3)  Advertising  rates  are  being 
studied  and  the  practice  of 
joint-advertising  rates  is  being 
scrutinized. 

4)  Anti-trust  actions  are  being 
taken  against  new'spaper 
mergers.  Indeed,  the  Government 
has  even  performed  post¬ 
mortems  on  papers  which  have 
folded. 

5)  Wire  service  contracts  and 
practices  are  being  looked  into. 

6)  Expenditures  for  adver¬ 
tising  are  being  reviewed. 

7)  And  “Little  Orphan  Annie” 
is  more  than  reading  material 
in  the  Justice  Department. 

All  of  these  items  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  “business”  end 
of  a  newspaper! 

Everyone  in  the  industry  is 
concerned  over  the  demise  of 
newspapers.  Less  than  6  cities 
have  3  or  more  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  only  61  cities  (in 
1960)  had  2  or  more  competing 
dailies  compared  with  700  such 
cities  in  1910. 

The  “Failing  Newspaper  Bill” 
has  been  the  focal  point  of 
Governmental  involvement  in 
the  newspaper  industry  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress.  The  Senate  has 
held  14  days  of  hearings  on  this 
bill  and  more  hearings  are 
scheduled  for  next  year.  The  aim 
is  to  see  if  something  can,  or 
should,  be  done  to  halt  the  trend 
of  failing  newspapers. 

Wide  Range  of  Opinion 

The  entire  case  is  based  on  a 
solution  of  joint  operations  and 
a  break  in  the  anti-trust  laws. 
But  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Government 
has  the  responsibility  to  preserve 
a  business  because  it  also  repre¬ 
sents  “free  speech.”  Those  in 
opposition  say  the  bill  would 
legislate  monopoly — and  if  that 
were  done,  then  Government 
would  have  *o  regpilate  it  as  well. 

Attendant  also  is  the  problem 
of  fixed  circulation  and  ad  rates 
between  combination  papers.  Is 
this  price  fixing?  Does  it  pro¬ 
hibit  and  impede  fair  competi¬ 
tion? 

There  is  a  full  range  of 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  the 
bill  within  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  itself.  Certainly  this  is  true 
in  Congress  as  well. 

In  Iowa,  we  have  seen  the 


state  government  injecting  itself 
into  the  realm  of  newspapers. 
Iowa  passed  a  tax  on  adver¬ 
tising.  There  has  been  such  talk 
in  Florida. 

Syndicated  Features 

On  another  front,  the  Justice 
Department  has  been  investi¬ 
gating  the  manner  in  which 
syndicated  materials  are  pur¬ 
chased.  A  lawsuit  charging  four 
syndicates  have  illegal  contracts. 

Newspapers,  in  a  spirit  of 
competition,  have  vied  for  good 
syndicated  material,  whether  it 
be  comics,  columns,  or  features. 
And  this  is  the  way  our  system 
operates.  But,  to  buy  a  comic 
strip  and  draw  up  a  contract 
that  forbids  other  purchase 
within  an  area  of,  say — to  cite 
a  specific  case — from  the  Pacific 
Ocean  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  between  Mexico  and  Santa 
Monica,  is  a  little  too  much. 

I  would  think  it  more  reason¬ 
able,  in  the  light  of  competition 
and  weighed  against  Federal 
Government  intervention,  for 
papers  to  draw  more  realistic 
restrictions — close  the  flank! 

You  are  aware  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  facing  your  industry  and 
are  most  sensitive  to  them — and 
that  point  is  that  there  are  many 
areas  of  the  newspaper  industry 
now  under  study  by  various 
Government  agencies.  This 
comes  because  the  newspaper 
industry  has  yet  to  resolve  these 
problems  itself. 

I  am  opposed  to  Government 
intervention  into  business  on 
principle.  It  has  been  my  feeling 
that  business  should  do  for  itself 
in  order  to  guarantee  against 
Government  encroachment. 

Constant  Pressure 

I  think  there  is  a  present  and 
constant  pressure  for  Govern¬ 
ment  to  inject  itself  into  the 
“business”  of  newspapers,  which 
to  me  can  be  as  dangerous  to  the 
Free  Press  as  a  direct  frontal 
attack  on  your  basic  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantees. 

In  the  cases  I  have  mentioned, 
the  industry  is  capable  of  find¬ 
ing  its  own  solutions. 

The  question  is — will  it? 

Or,  will  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try  simply  react — as  government 
comes  riding  into  the  ad  depart¬ 
ments  of  your  plants,  through 
the  comic  pages  and  out  the 
circulation  departments? 

I  hope  you  will  act  first.  The 
editor’s  desk  is  usually  not  too 
far  from  these  other  depart¬ 
ments. 


AUen-Klapp 
Rep  Firm  Is 
Dissolved 

The  64-year  old  newspaper 
representative  firm  of  Allen- 
Klapp  Company  will  go  out  of 
business  on  January  1. 

James  S.  McAnulty,  president 
of  the  firm  which  was  founded  in 
1903  by  Arthur  W.  Allen,  one¬ 
time  Indianapolis  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  said  the  list 
of  newspaper  clients  has  been 
assigned  to  The  Branham  Com¬ 
pany  and  Inland  Newspaper 
Representatives. 

McAnulty  said  he  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  active  with  both 
groups.  He  further  state<l  this 
was  not  a  merger. 

Branham  acquired  dailies  In 
Fort  Wayne,  Anderson,  Kokomo 
and  Elkhart,  Indiana;  Moline 
and  Rock  Island,  Illinois;  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa;  and  Racine, 
Wisconsin. 

Going  to  Inland  are  dailies  in 
Hudson,  N.  Y.;  Fond  Du  Lac, 
Wise.;  Belleville,  Paris,  Taylor- 
ville  and  Macomb,  Ill.;  Terre 
Haute,  Connersville  and  Goshen, 
Ind.;  Mt.  Clemens,  Michigan; 
Winchester,  Kentucky:  and  La 
Porte,  Indiana. 

Monessen,  Pa.  goes  to  the 
Julius  Mathews  special  agency, 
and  Ottawa,  Ill.  moves  to  Ward- 
Griffith  Company. 

There  has  been  no  disposition 
concerning  A-K  papers  in  Okla¬ 
homa,  Kansas  and  New  Mexico, 
McAnulty  said.  He  said  the 
Gallup  (N.  Mex.)  Independent 
was  the  only  paper  on  the  list 
to  register  a  gain  in  national  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  in  1967. 

A-K  personnel  moving  to 
Branham  include  Paul  Zeno, 
William  Farrel,  Victor  Hollings- 
head,  Patrick  J.  Hoarty,  and 
John  Finler.  Inland  added 
Richard  Frey  and  William  N. 
Conner. 

McAnulty  and  Gene  Binder 
purchased  the  firm  from  Allen 
and  Tim  Klapp,  who  were  known 
in  the  trade  as  “Mr.  Long”  and 
“Mr.  Short,”  in  1949.  About  8 
years  ago  McAnulty  acquired  a 
majority  interest  when  Binder 
retired.  Others  holding  shares  in 
the  company  were  Hoarty, 
executive  vicepresident;  Gilbert 
D.  McGivem,  vicepresident; 
Conner,  vicepresident,  and  Frey. 
• 

Back  to  Flying 

Philadelphia 

Richard  Aarons,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Philadelphia  Daily 
News,  has  resigned  to  resume  a 
career  in  flying  as  instructor  at 
the  Flying  W  Flying  Club  in 
Medford,  N.  J. 
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Riot  Shots  Similar 
To  Pictures  of  War 


By  Rick  Friedman 


It  was  the  summer  of  1966.  The  Cleveland  riots  had  broken 
out. 

Eddie  Adams,  Associated  Press  photographer  just  back 
from  Vietnam,  suddenly  had  to  take  cover.  He  was  caupht  in 
a  crossfire  between  snipers  and  the  police. 

Eddie  jumped  behind  an  automobile.  And  there  on  the 
pround  next  to  him  was  Jack  Laurence,  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System. 

A  short  time  before  both  Laurence  and  Adams  had 
crouched  together  in  a  trench,  caught  in  a  crossfire  between 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong. 

Now  huddled  on  that  Cleveland  street,  the  two  men  looked 
at  each  other  and  began  laughing. 

“It  was  fantastic,”  Adams  recalled  for  us.  “It  was  as  if 
nothing  had  changed  for  the  two  of  us  except  the  locale  from 
Vietnam  to  Cleveland.  I  looked  around  and  it  seemed  as  if 
I  was  taking  the  same  kind  of  pictures  I  had  been  taking  in 
Vietnam.  And  from  the  same  position.” 

Since  that  moment  of  revelation  in  Cleveland,  Adams  has 
covered  other  civil  disorders  such  as  riots  in  Newark  and 
Detroit.  The  comparisons  with  what  he  photographed  in 
Vietnam  stayed  in  his  mind. 

“It  struck  me,”  Eddie  said,  “that  you  don’t  have  to  go  to 
Vietnam  to  cover  a  war.  I  kept  seeing  the  same  sorts  of  things 
over  and  over,  kept  taking  pictures  I  almost  swore  I  had 
made  in  Vietnam.  It  seemed  to  prove  that  there  isn’t  a 
picture  that  hasn’t  been  shot  before.  Only  the  backgrounds 
change.” 

A  couple  of  months  ago,  Eddie  was  asked  to  give  a  slide 
talk  in  Indianapolis.  Thinking  back  to  his  riot-Vietnam  com¬ 
parison,  he  went  into  the  AP  photo  files.  Eddie  found 
numerous  examples  taken  by  various  photographers  of  what 
he  was  trying  to  prove. 

He  selected  some  of  the  pictures  and  by  using  two  slide 
projectors  side-by-side  proved  how  similar  the  pictures  of 
domestic  riots  are  to  those  of  the  Vietnamese  War. 

As  the  four  match-ups  on  these  two  pages  show,  the  com¬ 
parisons  are  startling. 

In  a  few  days,  Eddie  Adams  heads  back  for  his  second 
tour  of  duty  in  Vietnam.  Jack  Laurence  is  already  back  there. 

If  the  two  of  them  should  meet  again  behind  a  jeep,  by  a 
tree  stump  or  in  a  ditch  as  bullets  whiz  over  their  heads,  it 
may  remind  them  of  Detroit.  Or  was  it.  ...  ? 
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EYE  ON  ADVERTISING 

A  ‘Positive  Thinker’ 
Talks  Newspapers 

By  Tony  Brenna 


In  these  closing  days  of  19fi7 
we  got  to  wondering  about  how 
much  national  linage  a  variety 
of  blue  chip  advertisers  would  l)e 
funneling  to  newspapers  in  1968. 
After  a  spot  check  of  some  of 
the  major  agencies  handling 
such  accounts  we  were  none  the 
wiser.  Most  media  men  we  con¬ 
tacted  were  still  undecided  alwut 
the  part  newspapers  would  play 
in  their  campaigns. 

However,  the  Madison  Avenue 
tour  was  not  entirely  wasted.  At 
Young  &  Rubicam,  an  agency 
which  takes  media  selection  very 
seriously,  John  Hesse  took  time 
out  to  discuss  1968  prospects, 
but  from  a  different  angle. 

-As  the  agency’s  newspaper 
supervisor,  Hesse  was  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  what  newspapers 
are  going  to  do  for  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  (rather  than  the  re¬ 
verse)  within  the  next  year. 

‘A  Real  Turning  Point’  If  . . . 

In  cautious  comments  he  indi¬ 
cated  that  1968  could  lie  one  of 
the  greatest  years  ever  for  news¬ 
papers — “a  real  turning  point” 
— if  they  get  cracking  with  (a) 
the  business  of  supplying  agen¬ 
cies  with  information  they  need ; 
and  (b)  expedite  innovations 
still  in  the  works. 

Declaring  himself  to  be  a 
“positive  thinker  aliout  the 
newspapers,”  Hesse  admitted, 
“many  agency  people  have 
tended  to  criticize  the  newspaper 
industry  for  its  lack  of  change, 
for  its  failure  to  adapt  to  the 
requirements  of  modem  media 
selection.  Some  agency  folks  see 
publishers  as  blunt,  hard-nosed 
impliable  people  .  .  .” 

Leaning  back  in  his  chair  he 
noted  emphatically:  “That  cer¬ 
tainly  isn’t  the  case  here  at 
Y&R.  We’ve  worked  hard,  as 
you  know,  to  promote  newspaper 
color  because  it’s  suited  to  the 
needs  of  some  of  our  most  im¬ 
portant  clients.  We’ve  pioneered 
with  publishers  in  the  use  of 
Hi  Fi  and  SpectaColor  because 
we  know  what  a  powerful  form 
of  communication  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  represents.  We’ve  had, 
and  continue  to  have,  some 
wonderful  relationships  with 
publishers  and  printers.” 

Warming  to  his  theme,  Hesse 
continued :  “Newspapers  have 
great  opportunities  in  the  future 
and  some  very  intelligent  people 
are  working  within  the  field,  yet 


a  numlter  of  important  require¬ 
ments  remain  to  Ik*  met.” 

Kate  Differentials 

For  example,  he  said  that  30 
years  of  discussion  had  failed 
to  “accomplish  anything  really 
significant”  in  respect  to  rate 
differentials  that  existed  be¬ 
tween  the  price  paid  for  news¬ 
paper  space  by  local  and  nation¬ 
al  advertisers. 

While  he  agreed  that  histori¬ 
cally  there  had  l)een  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  difference,  he 
thought  that  the  character  of 
marketing  had  changed  com¬ 
pletely  and  that  improvements 
would  have  to  be  made  in  this 
rate  area.  “We  now  have  a  feel¬ 
ing,”  he  added,  “that  there . is 
no  longer  any  real  justification 
in  terms  of  newspaper  distribu¬ 
tion  i)atterns  and  consequent 
value  received.” 

Still  reflecting  a  downbeat 
agency-eye  view  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  the  Y&R  media 
specialist  said  the  number  of 
newspapers  making  SpectaColor 
available  remained  “insufficient.” 
He  also  thought  what  he  termed 
the  “operators”  of  rival  media 
were  attaining  a  better  dialogue 
with  the  agency  world  than  the 
“opeiators”  of  newspapers. 

Returning  to  his  buoyant 
1968  theme,  Hesse  said  that  in  a 
variety  of  ways  “what  was  once 
discussion  is  crystallizing  into 
experimentation  and  implemen¬ 
tation.”  First  of  all  in  the  field 
of  color:  “I  can  tell  you  some 
very  important  innovations 
which  promise  considerable  re¬ 
ductions  in  costs  to  advertisers 
are  not  too  far  away.”  (He 
would  not  be  specific,  saying  that 
to  name  names  would  lie  a  Ik*- 
ti-ayal  of  confidence.) 

Secondly,  in  the  field  of  ac¬ 
counting:  “There’s  growing  sup¬ 
port,  although  still  not  enough, 
for  S-N-A-P  (Standard  News¬ 
paper  Audience  Profiles),  the 
centralized  newspaper  billing 
system  which  is  being  developed 
by  the  Advertising  Checking 
Bureau.”  (This  is  a  field  which 
is  close  to  Hesse’s  heart.  A  for¬ 
mer  executive  with  a  newspaper 
representative  firm,  he  believes 
that  it’s  vital  for  individual 
papers  to  conform  to  simplified 
but  automated  accounting  pro¬ 
cedures  which  will  mesh  with 
those  being  introduced  into 
agency  operations. ) 


Thirdly,  in  the  field  of  re¬ 
search:  “I  l)elieve  that  with  the 
advent  of  computers  and  the 
higher  knowledge  level  of  media 
buyers,  newspaper  selling  has 
l>ecome  a  more  demanding  and 
highly  specialized  profession.” 

Pilot  for  Demographics 

Specifically,  he  said  that  the 
pilot  study  of  market  and  audi¬ 
ence  demographics  being  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  Burlington  (Vt.) 
Free  Press  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions,  “is  a  very  exciting  de¬ 
velopment.” 

Hesse  suggested  that  this 
could  1)6  the  pattern  for  all 
newspapers.  He  remarked:  “I’m 
sure  it’s  feasible  and  within  the 
financial  means  of  most  news- 
j)apers.”  He  thought  that  some 
of  the  studies  conduct  ed  by  news¬ 
papers  in  major  markets  had 
l)een  “excellent” — but  they  still 
did  not  tell  the  full  story  as 
agency  ears  wanted  to  hear  it. 
He  felt  that  the  really  meaning¬ 
ful  research  had  to  l)e  conducted 
under  the  objective  “aegis”  of 
an  organization  such  as  the 
.ABC.  In  the  latter  respect,  he 
remarked:  “I’m  pleased  to  tell 
you  that  awareness  of  the  needs 
in  these  research  areas  is 
greater  among  newspaper  man¬ 
agements  than  ever  before.” 

Still  in  “bullish”  mood,  he 
said  that  there  was  a  strong 
indication  that  New  York  City 
would  have  another  afternoon 
newspaper.  He  intimated  that 
the  New  York  \ews  was  likely 
to  reach  a  decision  to  launch  an 
evening  newspaper. 

We  went  off  on  another  tack. 
We  asked  Hesse  whether  he 
thought  it  was  true  that  the  new 
generation  coming  up  along 
Madison  Avenue  was  more  pre¬ 
disposed  to  pitch  their  client’s 
money  into  television  than  into 
newspapers. 

Media  Iiiductrinatiun 

“Generally,  I  don’t  believe 
this  is  true,”  he  replied.  “I  find 
that  the  agency  business  is  more 
aware  of  the  pulling  power  of 
the  newspaper  medium  than  they 
are  usually  given  credit  for.  In 
fact,  intellectual  awareness  of 
the  medium,  even  among  the  new 
young  executives,  is  far  higher 
than  most  publishers  would  sup¬ 
pose.” 

He  explained  that  at  Y&R, 
where  there  are  supervisors 
( men  in  parallel  positions  to  his 
own)  working  in  liaison  roles 
with  each  major  medium,  that 
“great  pains  are  taken  to  in¬ 
doctrinate  media  trainees  into 
the  values  of  the  newspaper 
medium.” 

We  wanted  to  summarize  the 
conversation.  In  essence  it 
amounted  to  the  fact  that  Hesse 
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had  high  hopes  for  the  coming 
year  amounting  to  one  in  which 
important  progress  would  be 
made  to  make  the  daily  news-  ; 
paper  a  more  attractive  national 
advertising  “buy.”  In  fact,  the 
newspaper  industry  was  being 
asked  to  widen  its  informational 
stride  in  many  advertising  direc- 
tions  and  thus  fall  in  step  with 
new  media  planning  develop, 
ments  within  the  agency  busi¬ 
ness. 

We  asked  bluntly:  “Do  you 
think  that  when  more  standard¬ 
ized  information  is  available 
from  newspapers  they  will  get 
a  bigger  bite  of  the  national  ad 
dollar?” 

Hesse  replied  simply:  “Infor¬ 
mation  is  part  of  orientation.  It 
is  the  key  to  making  more  agency 
men  newspaper-oriented.” 

♦  *  *  ' 

QUESTIONABLE  COMMENT 

Just  lecently  a  Benton  & 
Bowles  executive  (speaking  in 
Canada)  said:  “American  ad¬ 
vertising  is  unique  among  all 
other  segments  of  the  U.S.  busi¬ 
ness  community,  because  it  is  one 
field  in  which  this  country’s  pro¬ 
fessional  competence  goes  un¬ 
challenged.” 

Three  days  after  this  remark 
was  made.  Business  W eek  chron¬ 
icled  severe  problems  involving 
ad  agency  management,  noting: 
“Throughout  the  industry,  cost 
control  and  dollar  flow  are  the 
chief  (and  largely  unfamiliar) 
topics  of  conversation  over 
luncheon  martinis  .  .  .” 

The  truth  of  the  latter  com¬ 
ment  has  been  evidenced  by  the 
upheaval  within  the  Interpublic 
group.  It  is  also  evident  in  con¬ 
tinuing  changes  being  made 
along  Madison  Avenue  and  in 
other  key  advertising  centers. 

In  New  York,  for  example, 
creativity  as  the  main  product 
remains  supreme  but  business 
and  financial  planning  are  l)e- 
coming  increasingly  important. 
New,  younger  men  are  stepping 
into  key  positions  freeing  tbeir 
seniors  to  think  more  seriously 
al)out  the  actual  running  of  the  ' 
business. 

This  is  part  of  the  story  at 
Grey  Advertising  where  top 
echelon  changes  are  being  made : 
Herbert  D.  Strauss,  58,  becomes 
chief  executive  officer  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  management  com¬ 
mittee.  Richard  S.  Lessler,  43, 
becomes  chairman  of  the  board; 
Edward  H.  Meyer,  40,  president. 
Arthur  C.  Fatt,  63,  chairman, 
who  also  has  been  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer,  becomes  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee. 

Similarly,  big  management 
changes  are  taking  place  at 
Doyle  Dane  Bembach  (E&P, 
Dec.  23). 

And  in  Detroit,  Campl)ell- 
{Continued  on  page  15) 
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INAE’rs  Prepare 
Shirt-sleeve  Parley 


The  International  Newspaper  uct  styling  director,  Doyle  Dane 
Advertising  Executives  convene  Bernbach;  Les  G.  Placke,  Swift 
their  100th  sales  conference  &  Company;  W.  R.  Simmons,  re- 
January  15  in  the  Hotel  Jung,  search;  John  J.  Morrissey,  direc- 
New  Orleans.  tor  of  advertising  and  sales  pre¬ 

program  chairman,  Felix  J.  motion  for  Ford. 

Tomei  Jr.,  assistant  manager  of  Monday’s  luncheon  address 
general  advertising,  Chicago  will  be  delivered  by  Alfred  J. 
Tribune,  has  organized  five  panel  Seaman,  president  of  Sullivan, 
sessions  where  members  will  Stauffer,  Colwell  &  Bayles  ad- 
have  a  chance  to  exchange  vertising  agency  and  chairman 
thoughts  on  various  topics.  of  the  American  Association  of 
Tomei,  who  succeeds  Merrell  Advertising  Agencies. 

DuBois,  advertising  director  of  Following  this  address,  the 
the  Gannett  Newspapers,  as  members  will  assemble  in  various 
president  of  IN AE,  will  open  the  circulation  categories  for  round 
convention  with  the  keynote  table  discussions, 
address.  On  January  16,  Bob  Ross  of 

A  retail  panel,  moderated  by  the  Leo  Burnett  advertising 
Richard  Carpenter,  Philadelphia  agency  in  Chicago  will  stage  a 
Bulletin,  is  composed  of  Gar  K.  session  on  merchandising  ideas 
Ingraham,  national  retail  sales  which  he  has  gathered  from 
promotion  and  advertising  man-  newspapers, 
ager  of  Sears  Roebuck;  Ken-  The  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
neth  L.  Herman,  national  sales  ANPA,  will  review  its  activities, 
promotion  manager  of  J.  C.  Professor  I.  W.  Cole,  dean  of 
Penney;  T.  R.  Fiddler,  general  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
manager,  D.  H.  Holmes  depart-  at  Northwestern  University,  will 
ment  store  in  New  Orleans;  and  moderate  a  panel  of  news  execu- 
George  T.  Peck,  vicepresident,  tives  who  will  discuss  editorial 
Peck  &  Peck  stores.  features. 

The  general  advertising  ses-  On  January  17,  the  last  of 
sion,  moderated  by  Edward  D.  the  five  panels  will  be  presented. 
Corboy,  Chicago  Tribune,  fea-  Moderated  by  J.  Montgomery 
tures:  Mary  Joan  Glynn,  prod-  Curtis,  Knight  Newspapers,  the 

panelists  will  speak  about  the 
__  •  _  future  in  terms  of  product,  per- 

isctvspopci*  A.U8  ronnel  and  development. 

,,,  ..  Speakers  on  the  panel  are  Otto 

((  ovtinued  from  page  14)  i 

'  ’  '  '  Silha,  business  manager, 

I  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 

Ewald  management  while  de-  Thomas  N.  Billings,  comptroller, 
lighted  by  staff  creativity  (the  Copley  Press;  Dr.  Leo  Bogart, 
agency  recently  took  10  of  the  general  manager.  Bureau  of 
28  advertising  medals  awarded  Advertising,  and  Lyle  Erb,  sec- 
by  the  Art  Directors  Club  of  retary,  Copley  Press. 

Detroit)  has  had  to  face  up  to  • 

some  hard  decisions.  i  •  r  w’  •. 

Decreased  profitability  has  led  Fellowship  for  w  riter 

the  agency  to  sell  its  West  Coast  Dallas 

division — located  in  Los  Angeles  ^  Greene,  book  editor  and 

and  San  Francisco  to  a  group  editorial  columnist  of  the  Dallas 
of  employes.  And  back  in  Detroit  Tunes-Herald,  has  been  awarded 
where  one  of  the  mam  planks  ^  $3,000  fellowship  to  live  for 
of  the  business  is  the  Chevrolet  gj^  months  at  Paisano,  the  late 
account,  there  has  been  a  j  Frank  Dobie’s  ranch  near 
thoroughgoing  management  re-  Austin.  The  ranch  is  owned  by 
organization.  Two  men  respon-  University  of  Texas.  Greene 
sible  for  financial  and  adminis-  said  he  plans  to  complete  a  non- 
trative  control  have  been  ele-  fiction  book  on  West  Texas  when 
vated  to  new  positions  and  inten-  fig  begins  his  residency  at  Pai- 
sified  efforts  to  add  billings  and  sano  in  February, 
reduce  costs  are  being  made.  • 

Additionally,  come  Jan.  1,  C-E  y  .  |  l  •  yipt 

will  have  a  new  president,  his  ^ai^CSJODin  viei 

name  as  yet  announced.  But,  Philadelphia 

says  Thomas  B.  Adams,  the  Charles  Doe,  who  has  been 
current  president  (who  will  ad-  covering  the  Vietnamese  war  for 
vance  to  chairman  and  chief  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  for 
exec  officer)  “he  will  be  a  man  nearly  a  year,  has  resigned  to 
with  a  few  more  qualifications  enter  government  service,  re¬ 
in  sheer  financial  and  business  maining  in  Vietnam  with  a 
management  experience.”  government  agency. 
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For  the  Record 


^  . .  . . . «,.By  Jerry  Walker,  Jr. 


Just  completed  analysis  of  the  top  100  national  advertisers  in 
newspapers  by  Sawyer,  Ferguson  &  Walker  Company  is 
moderately  bullish”  about  ’68  linage.  The  account  analysis  of 
more  than  500  products,  which  was  gleaned  from  information  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  SWF  sales  staff  from  advertiser  and  agency  execu¬ 
tives,  indicates,  says  James  W.  Sykes,  executive  vicepresident  of 
SWF,  that  first  quarter  linage  will  be  “good”;  followed  by  what 
looks  like  a  “promising”  second  quarter.  The  last  six  months?  Jim 
says  that  picture  is  fuzzy  and  unpredictable.  The  report  is  most 
optimistic  in  the  alcohol  and  new  automobile  categories.  .  .  .The 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  is  readying  its  annual  forecast  on 
national  business  prospects  and  reliable  sources  say  that  Dr.  Leo 
Bogart,  who  is  usually  conservative,  projects  a  7%  increase. 

Newspaper  admen  are  concerned  about  the  possible  forced  or 
voluntary  defection  of  cigarette  companies  from  television  into 
newspapers  as  the  result  of  health  pressures.  Winning  this  busi¬ 
ness  by  default,  says  Jack  Kauffman,  president  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  might  hurt  the  teenage  message  which  papers 
have  been  pitching  to  advertisers. 

Weekly  Brighton-Pittsford  (N.  Y.)  Post  is  waging  a  campaign 
to  rid  scenic  New  York  State  Thruway  of  billboards.  In  addition 
to  editorial  support,  the  newspaper  has  supplied  readers  with 
postcards  which  they  have  been  sending  by  the  hundreds  into 
companies  that  use  billboards  in  view  along  the  super-road.  The 
postcard  tells  the  company  that  the  sender  will  not  purchase  any 
of  its  product  so  long  as  they  continue  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
countryside.  .  .  .  Charles  Sievert,  ex-advertising  columnist  for  the 
New  York  World  Telegram  &  Sun,  is  handling  pr  chores  for 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams  at  the  ad  agency’s  affiliated  Public 
Relations  Programs  Inc.  .  .  .  Chicago  Tribune  has  retained  Jack 
O’Dwyer  (ex-New  York  Journal  American)  as  twice-a-week  ad 
news  columnist.  O’Dwyer,  who  also  does  a  weekly  column  for 
Newsday,  is  co-publisher  and  editor  of  Ad  Daily  newsletter  circu¬ 
lated  mainly  in  the  New  York  area.  His  firm  also  prepares  a 
monthly  newsletter  for  Newspaper  1.  .  . .  Thomas  J.  Craddock,  pro¬ 
motion  manager  at  Moloney  Regan  &  Schmitt,  was  elected  to  the 
company’s  board  of  directors  along  with  salesmen,  John  P.  Kosanke 
and  Richard  Matula.  .  .  .  Hutzler’s  department  store  in  Baltimore 
is  sponsoring  prime  time  “specials”  on  local  WBAL-tv  to  supple¬ 
ment  merchandise-oriente<l  newspaper  ads.  . .  .  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  is  unconcerned  over  the  story  released  by  the  Television 
Bureau  of  Advertising  which  shows  Sears  Roebuck  beaming  more 
tv  commercials  (.see  page  16  for  a  full  report).  Bureau  spokesman 
said  Sears’  tv  expenditures  amount  to  about  $5  million — a  “drop 
in  the  bucket”  when  compared  to  the  $100  million  allocated  by 
Sears  to  newspapers.  .  .  .Thomas  E.  Dosen  was  made  assistant 
advertising  director  at  This  Week  and  Victor  H.  Chaltain  was 
promoted  to  New  York  manager.  Retail  linage  gain  of  3.9% 
in  November  (as  compared  with  year  ago)  helped  to  improve 
the  total  newspaper  linage  picture  for  11  months.  Now  the  January- 
November  figure  in  Media  Records  52  Cities  Report  is  only  1.6% 
behind  the  ’66  total  for  same  period.  General  is  down  4.3%,  after  a 
12%  dip  for  November. 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  (BBDO)  $2.5  million  ad  program  for 
1968  will  feature  two-color  ads  in  daily  newspapers  to  introrluce 
major  appliance  campaigns.  .  .  .  Joseph  Daly,  who  was  installed 
last  week  as  president  of  Doyle  Dane  Bembach,  owns  a  stable  of 
seven  race  horses.  Peter  Piper,  a  4-year-old  recently  won  a  tele¬ 
vised  stake  race  at  Aqueduct.  .  .  .  Boston  Globe  has  named  Paul 
Singer-Lawrence,  All  American  Media  Ltd.  in  London  as  its 
European  ad  rep.  .  .  .  Life  Insurance  Institute  (J.  Walter  'Thomp¬ 
son)  is  expected  to  put  more  emphasis  on  print  than  on  television  in 
1968.  Newspapers,  which  were  not  used  at  all  by  the  Institute  in 
1967,  will  get  a  maximum  of  10  full  pages  in  top  50  markets  and 
1250-line  ads  in  other  places  if  the  new  public  service  theme  is 
approved  by  the  Institute’s  industry  planning  committee. 
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Sears’  Use  of  tv 
Growing,  Says  TvB 


(The  following  report  was 
issued  by  the  Television  Bureau 
of  Advertising  in  New  York.) 

There  are  many  exciting  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  area  of  local 
television  advertising.  Not  the 
least  of  these  is  the  activity  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company. 
TvB’s  Vice  President  in  charge 
of  Local  Sales,  Howard  P. 
Abrahams,  says,  “It’s  time  to 
set  the  record  straight  among 
those  who  believe  that  ‘As  Sears 
Goes,  So  Goes  the  Whole  Mass 
Retailing  Business!”’ 

Every  so  often  somebody  will 
ask,  “When  is  tv  going  to  make 
the  big  breakthrough  in  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising?”  The 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  is  probably  more  sensitive 
about  such  questions  than  any 
other  organization  because  the 
finger  is  usually  pointed  our  way 
when  that  or  similar  questions 
are  asked.  It  is  also  normal  for 
the  questioners  to  ask  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  specifically,  “What 
about  Sears?” 

The  name  Sears  is  the  best 
cue  we  can  get  in  order  to 
answer  properly  the  overall 
question  of  whether  or  not  de¬ 
partment  stores  are  coming  into 
television,  Abrahams  said. 

All  through  the  13-year  his¬ 
tory  of  TvB  there  has  been  a 
widespread  belief  that  once 
Sears  began  using  television  on 
a  major  scale,  all  other  indi¬ 
vidual  department  stores  or 
groups  of  stores  would  follow 
suit. 

The  relationship  between  TvB 
and  Sears  goes  back  to  the 
bureau’s  earliest  days.  In  fact, 
the  first  issue  of  the  bureau’s 
newsletter  to  members,  “TvBusi- 
ness,”  on  March  28,  1955,  in¬ 
cluded  a  full  page  “preliminary 
report”  on  where  Sears  stood  in 
the  tv  picture.  Reading  that  re¬ 
port  now,  we  can  only  conclude 
that  it  probably  took  a  little 
better  than  10  years  for  that 
merchandising  colossus  to  make 
a  media  switch  that  smaller 
concerns  accomplished  in  less 
than  a  year. 

To  some  people  it  may  seem 
that  Sears  was  aw’fully  slow  in 
getting  its  feet  wet  in  tv.  It 
would  seem,  at  least,  a  gradual 
conversion.  Well,  yes  and  no,  and 
mostly  no.  When  one  stops  to 
consider  the  problems  involved 
in  changing  the  media  patterns 
of  a  company  that  does  $7  bil¬ 
lion  worth  of  business  annually, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  Sears 
made  a  quick  switch,  Abrahams 
.said. 
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Yes,  Sears  has  played  a 
certain  leadership  role,  but  there 
are  a  lot  of  stores  around  the 
country  that  quietly  broke  tv 
ground  on  their  own,  he  pointed 
out.  TvB  has  worked  with  many 
of  these  retailers,  but  as  far  as 
Sears  is  concerned,  an  operation 
that  size  has  to  be  treated  in  a 
class  by  itself.  One  indication  of 
Sears’  growing  emphasis  in  the 
television  medium  is  that  they 
have,  for  the  first  time,  just 
appointed  a  “Director  of  Broad¬ 
cast  Media.” 

TvB’s  involvement  with  the 
NEW  Sears  began  when  TvB 
began.  In  that  1955  report  we 
said:  “We’ve  had  several  meet¬ 
ings  with  Sears,  both  here  in 
New  York  and  Chicago,  and 
while  it  isn’t  time  to  run  the 
victory  pennant  up  to  the  top  of 
the  mast  just  yet,  and  may  not 
be  for  a  long  time  to  come,  we’ve 
made  progress.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  already  have  a  tentative 
commitment  for  a  test  campaign 
in  a  group  of  markets,  with 
Sears  and  TvB  working  closely 
together  to  get  some  answers 
that  will  apply  in  all  member 
markets  where  there  are  Sears 
stores,  which  is  practically  all 
of  them.” 

Three  years  later,  TvB  was 
still  trying  to  get  on  base.  In 
July  1958  “TvBusiness’  we  said: 
“The  culmination  of  concen¬ 
trated  effort  to  bring  the 
nation’s  largest  retailer  into 
television  in  a  major  way  is  the 
presentation  being  sent  this 
month  to  TvB  stations.  As  the 
result  of  the  bureau’s  efforts 
with  Sears  headquarters  in 
Chicago,  the  next  step  is  up  to 
television,  to  prove  to  the  over 
700  different  store  managers 
that  television  can  do  a  job  for 
Sears.  This  is  the  first  step.  The 
TvB  presentation  offers  stations 
a  carefully  planned  format  to 
help  sell  the  Sears  stores  in  each 
local  area.  TvB  will  continue  to 
contact  Sears  nationally.” 

One  year  later,  1959,  TvB 
could  report:  “Sears  local  store 
tv  investment  up  49%  in  just 
the  last  year  .  .  .  increase  came 
from  areas  wuth  TvB  member 
stations  .  . .  importance  to  stores 
and  stations  working  together 
for  mutual  profit.” 

A  foundation  has  been  laid. 
Working  along  similar  lines 
right  up  to  the  present,  TvB 
is  proud  to  report  on  Sears’ 
prominent  TV  position  today, 
Mr.  Abrahams  said. 

Sears  shows  tremendous 
growth  over  the  past  four  years. 


This  is  especially  true  when  com¬ 
paring  the  first  10  months  of 
1967  versus  the  same  period  in 
1966.  Sears  increased  from 
5,200  announcements  in  Janu- 
ary-October  1966  to  9,066  in 
January-October  1967  as  moni¬ 
tored  by  Broadcast  Advertisers 
Reports,  one  week  per  month  in 
75  markets. 


Minneapolis 

Jack  Kauffman,  president  of 
tbe  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  has  reported  highly 
favorable  consumer  reaction  in 
a  suiwey  of  reader  noting  and 
retention  of  the  Pillsburj’  “Bake- 
Off”  newspaper  insert  carried 
in  the  early  Fall  by  86  news¬ 
papers  across  the  country'. 

Keynoting  a  presentation  to 
some  35  Pillsbury  executives  and 
key  members  of  their  adv’ertising 
agencies,  Kauffman  said  that  81 
percent  of  women  readers  re¬ 
membered  having  seen  the  in¬ 
sert,  and  that  a  third  of  those 
who  had  seen  the  insert  were 
able  to  report  having  saved  the 
section  or  a  part  of  it,  when 
queried  two  to  three  weeks  after 
issue  date. 

In  addition  to  Kauffman’s  re¬ 
port,  a  review  of  merchandising 
support  by  participating  news¬ 
papers  was  given  by  Joe  Johan¬ 
sen,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Dick  Rummel,  Jann  & 
Kelly;  George  Schmidt,  Cresmer, 
Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee; 
and  Norm  Hilleran  of  Saw’yer, 
Ferguson  &  Walker,  each  repre¬ 
senting  the  Minneapolis  offices 
of  their  respective  newspaper 
repre.sentative  firms. 

Kauffman  observed  that  while 


Not  only  has  Sears  schedules  ; 
increased  considerably,  but  they  j 
are  advertising  in  more  markets 
than  ever  before  ...  up  27%  in  i 
the  first  ten  months  of  1967 
versus  same  months  in  1966.  In  ; 
October  1967,  there  were  1637 
commercials,  or  24  per  measured 
week  for  each  market. 


the  use  of  newspaper  inserts  has  1 
multiplied  in  recent  years.  Pills-  ' 
burj'  has  maintained  consistent 
noting  and  readership  by  means 
of  increasingly  effective  creative 
use  of  the  medium. 

The  presentation  included  a 
summary  of  the  following  activi¬ 
ties:  preparation  by  the  Bureau 
of  a  complete  presentation  and 
promotion  kit  for  the  use  of 
newspaper  salesmen  in  soliciting 
special  effort  from  the  grocery 
trade;  more  than  50  direct  con¬ 
tacts  with  Pillsbury  representa¬ 
tives,  or  their  partners,  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  individual  newspaper 
sales  staffs;  over  700  personal 
calls  within  the  grocery  field; 
12,000  advance  copies  of  the 
insert  mailed,  or  distributed  in 
personal  calls,  by  newspaper 
salesmen;  and  better  than  1,400 
tie-in  ads  run  during  a  three 
week  period,  one  week  before, 
and  two  weeks  after  the  insert 
appeared.  This  was  more  than 
six  times  the  number  of  tie-ins 
run  in  1966. 

Earl  A.  Clasen,  vicepresident 
and  general  manager.  Grocery 
Products  Division  of  Pillsbury, 
had  this  to  say:  “Newspapers 
came  through  for  us  by  working 
hard  and  deep,  reaching  the  local  ' 
cu.stomer.” 


Discussing  the  successful  Pillsbury  Bake-Off  insert  run  in  86  news¬ 
papers  are:  Jack  Kauffman,  president,  Bureau  of  Advertising;  James 
R.  Peterson,  vicepresident,  .marketing,  of  Pillsbury's  Grocery  Products 
Division;  Earl  A.  Clasen,  vicepresident  and  General  Manager  of  the  ; 

Grocery  Products  Division;  and  Joseph  Greeley,  executive  vice- 
president,  marketing,  of  Leo  Burnett  Agency.  In  background  are 
tear-pages  of  tie-in  merchandising  support  produced  by  newspapers.  ^ 
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Pillsbury  Insert 
Gets  High  Noting 


A  New  Name  to  Reckon  With 


SERVICE 


Inaugurating 

Person-to-Person  Journalism 

From  cities  all  over  the  face  of  the  Earth, 
these  are  the  stories  reporters  want  to  write  and 
your  readers  want  to  read. 

You  will  find  no  hard  news  here.  No  long- 
winded  analyses  or  handout  facts.  Other  services 
do  that  already. 

Chronicle  Foreign  Service  stories  tell  how 
people  around  the  world  live  and  think  in  this  fas¬ 
cinating  moment  of  history. 

Chronicle  Foreign  Service  stories  are  alive, 
colorful,  real.  And  the  cost  to  you  is  minimal.  Six 
stories  a  week.  Call  us  collect  for  samples. 

CI)ronidc  Syndicate 

555  SUTTER  STREET  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CALIFORNIA  94102  •  (415)  GA  1-1111 

PARIS  •  BUENOS  AIRES  •  GENEVA  •  HAMBURG  •  TOKYO  • 
ATHENS  •  MEXICO  •  MANILA  «  LONDON  •  HELSINKI  • 
SEOUL  •  STOCKHOLM  •  BOMBAY  •  FRANKFURT  • 
HONG  KONG  •  BANGKOK  •  KUALA  LUMPUR  •  MADRID  • 
SALZBURG  •  BEIRUT  •  NAIROBI 
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rHE  SALESMAN’S  CORNER 


A  fixed  number  of 


By  Hal  Taxel 

Take  this  from  the  top. 

New  etjuipment  is  needed  to  gain  speed  and  efficiency. 
This  is  an  imperativ’e  because  the  copy  jam  is  so  great,  and 
lai)or  cost  so  high  that  we  must  find  a  means  of  better 
processing. 

So  we  buy  fast  equipment  which  moves  the  jammed  copy. 
This  is  the  desired  result. 

But  now  step  back  and  view  the  mechanical  operation 
as  a  part  of  the  total,  as  but  one  element  in  the  production 
of  the  newspaper.  Within  this  context  cause  and  effect  involve 
the  evaluation  of  the  total  effort  in  manufacturing  a  news¬ 
paper,  with  the  department  of  manufacturing  but  one  step 
in  the  total  dynamic. 

With  regard  to  the  copy  jam,  we  must  ask  whether  all 
equipment  is  being  used  at  all  times  at  maximum  capacity. 

The  answer  is  usually  negative.  Our  equipment  use  follows 
the  peaks  and  valleys  of  our  advertising  placement.  On  some 
days  there  is  a  good  deal  of  dead  time  because  the  copy 
has  not  started  for  the  big  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Sunday 
editions.  When  this  copy  does  come  in,  the  machines  fall 
behind,  creating  overtime.  In  effect,  the  cause  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  problem  is  the  erratic  flow  of  copy. 

The  newspaper  as  a  manufacturing  plant  is  perhaps  the' 
most  inefficient  ever  conceived  because  we  have  no  product 
standardization.  Each  day  requires  different  news  and  ad 
content.  The  size  of  each  day’s  paper  is  different.  Because 
of  the  varying  sizes,  day  by  day,  maximum  efficiency  in  use 


Begin  with  a  blast  in  "Test-Town,  Pa," 

You  couldn't  find  a  better  place  to  start  the  year  with 
your  advertising  program.  Altoona  people  have  money  to 
spend,  and  they’re  spending  it — at  the  rate  of  $3,690,- 
000*  a  week,  in  local  retail  stores! 

And  ads  in  the  Altoona  Mirror  must  be  pulling.  In  a  year 
when  newspaper  advertising  generally  is  standing  pat  or 
gaining  only  slightly.  Mirror  advertising  linage  is  up 
11.9%t  for  the  first  three-quarters  of  1967.  What  better 
reason  for  starting  your  new  campaign  in  the  newspaper 
read  by  98%  of  Altoona  families.  4  out  of  5  Blair  County 
homes? 

'l^oB  Est  E&P  Mai-ket  Guide  fl2.3%  for  first  lO  mo. 

SELL  BEST,  TEST  BEST  IN  PENNSYLVANIA  WITH  THE 

Hltoona  SKircor 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA’S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


pages  per  day 

of  equipment  is  almost  impossible.  Because  production 
requirements  change  day  by  day,  it  is  not  possible  to  schedule 
an  orderly  systematic  use  of  all  etjuipment  and  manpower. 

From  this  vantage  point  consider  an  alternative  which  is 
admittedly  very  radical. 

An  alternative  is  to  standardize  the  number  of  pages 
printed  per  day.  Aside  from  the  obvious  disadvantages, 
product  standardization  in  terms  of  number  of  pages  per 
day  facilitates  an  orderly  copy  flow.  An  orderly  copy  flow 
maximizes  the  use  of  equipment  and  manpower,  and  reduces 
overtime. 

So  as  not  to  be  misunderstood,  standardization  does  really 
mean  fixing  the  pages  printed  per  day,  per  week.  For 
example.  Newspaper  A  might  print  40  pages  per  day  every 
day  of  the  week.  Newspaper  B  might  print  32,  and  another 
newspaper  64  per  day  for  all  weekday  papers. 

The  Sunday  newspaper  is  specifically  excluded  from  this 
discussion  because  it  is  a  qualitatively  separate  phenomenon. 
This  system  also  lequires  that  the  amount  of  advertising 
accepted  per  edition  is  fixed  to  a  given  numl)er  of  inches. 

The  next  development  is  the  ability  to  more  profitably 
weigh  the  question  of  capital  expenditures.  By  eliminating 
the  peaks  and  valleys  of  production  jam,  purchasing  of  new 
equipment  then  becomes  a  matter  of  fitting  into  a  long-range 
program  rather  than  the  necessity  of  primarily  relieving 
imminent  crises. 

This  approach  is,  of  course,  inimical  to  the  basic  tradition 
of  newspapers.  But  from  a  marketing  viewpoint,  maintaining 
a  tradition  is  only  relative  to  its  enhancing  the  total  product. 
The  production  headaches  are  a  challenge.  However  a  total 
reevaluation  has  the  subtle  prospect  of  creating  a  more 
profitable  operation. 

However,  failing  the  marketing  view  from  the  source, 
namely  “the  office,”  we  stand  in  little  jeopardy  of  doing 
anything  too  differently. 

• 

(.Mr.  Taxel,  who  is  writing  this  series  of  management¬ 
marketing  articles  for  E&P,  is  vicepresident-sales.  Express 
Publishing  Company,  San  Antonio,  Texas.) 


Clients  Throw  Party 
For  PR  Counsellors 

Clients  of  Edward  Gottlieb  & 
Associates  tossed  a  party  re¬ 
cently  for  the  Gottlieb  staffers 
to  celebrate  the  company’s  2()th 
anniversary  in  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  business. 

Ex-INS  man  Ed  Gottlieb  was 
a  one-man  shop  back  in  1947 
with  the  Toni  account  his  sole 
claim  to  independence.  The  bless¬ 
ings  began  to  grow  when  he 
was  retained  by  Block  Drug  Co., 
then  Polaroid,  the  .Associated 
Bulb  Growers  of  Holland,  and 
next,  the  Cognac  Producers  of 
France  (the  last  two  still 
clients). 

EG&A  has  offices  in  New 
York,  Los  Angeles,  Paris  and 
Washington,  and  the  client 
roster  includes  Sterling  Drugs, 
International  Nickel,  Thomas 
Lipton,  Florists’  'Transworld 
Delivery  and  25  others. 

Ed,  survivor  of  the  1959  air¬ 
plane  crash  in  the  East  River, 
is  chairman;  Phil  Klamet  is 
president  and  creative  director; 

EDITOR  8C  PUB 


Bill  Kaduson  and  Joe  Daley  are 
the  senior  vicepresidents;  and 
.Mike  Mermey,  vice  chairman. 

They  pride  themselves  on  the 
longevity  of  their  clients  (rarely 
does  one  wander  once  he  enters 
the  fold)  but  Ed  claims  no 
secret  formula  either  for  getting 
new  business  or  keeping  new 
business. 

“It’s  the  people  who  make  any 
business  but  especially  a  con¬ 
sulting  one  such  as  public  rela¬ 
tions,”  he  says.  “We’ve  got  a 
spirit  here  that  is  unique,  a 
kind  of  free-wheeling,  thought¬ 
ful  enterprise  among  account 
people  which  scores  very  high  in 
both  the  basics  of  publicity  and 
the  intangiVdes  of  client  coun¬ 
selling.  I  don’t  know  quite  how 
it  came  to  be  and  I  don’t  want 
to  fool  around  with  it  to  see  w’hat 
makes  it  tick.  All  I  know  is  that 
it’s  a  good  place  to  work  and 
I’m  glad  I  work  here.” 

Jody  Donohue  and  Jan  Aaron 
are  new  vicepresident  of  the 
firm.  .Mark  Reynolds  is  a  vp  in 
New  York.  Gordon  Smith  is  vice- 
president  for  Washington,  and 
Jack  Sheffield  for  Los  Angeles. 
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Ed  Neilan,  China  watcher, 


Copley  News  Service. 


Ed  Neilan,  Copley  News  Service  correspondent,  has  been  watching  and  reporting 
events  in  Asia  for  10  years.  Neilan’s  wide  experience  plus  his  nuKperous  contacts 
in  every  Asian  country,  add  up  to  more  comprehensive  reports  — the  why  of  the 
news.  Ed's  beat  is  as  big  as  Asia.  Based  in  Hong  Kong,  the  “China  watching’’  city, 
he  has  consistently  provided  CNS  readers  with  superior  coverage  of  that  giant 
Communist  nation.  Reporters  like  Ed  Neilan,  trained  to  explain  events  as  well  as 
record  them,  give  newspaper  readers  a  far  clearer  look  at  fast-moving  world  events. 


CNS  is  the  true  supplementary  news 
service.  All  CNS  features  are  available  by 
mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  informa¬ 
tion,  prices  and  sample  reports,  write: 
Rembert  James,  Editor,  Copley  News  Service, 
940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  Calif.  92112. 


COPLEY  NEWS  SERVICE 


Archibald  to  Direct 
Right-to-Know  Office 


Columbia,  Mo. 

A  program  to  help  newspa¬ 
pers,  broadcasters  and  the  gren- 
eral  public  obtain  fuller  access 
to  federal  government  informa¬ 
tion  has  been  developed  by  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Center 
of  the  School  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Missouri,  Dean 
Earl  F.  English  of  the  journal¬ 
ism  school,  announced. 

He  said  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Center  has  estab¬ 
lished  an  office  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  as  the  first  step  in  the 
program.  The  office  w’ill  be  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Samuel  J. 
Archibald,  former  staff  director 
of  the  House  Government  In¬ 
formation  Subcommittee.  Dean 
English  said  Archibald’s  work 
on  the  problems  of  government 
information  was  instimmental  in 
the  development  of  the  federal 
government’s  new  freedom  of 
information  law. 

Archibald  will  serve  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Center  and  as  a  part- 
time  assistant  professor  for 
University  of  Missouri  journal¬ 


ism  students  in  W’ashington  and 
Columbia,  particularly  graduate 
students  working  on  Fol  proj¬ 
ects  in  the  nation’s  capital.  He 
is  executive  director  of  the  Fair 
Campaign  Practices  Committee, 
a  non-profit,  bi-partisan  com¬ 
mittee  which  investigates  and 
publicizes  unfair  tactics  in  na¬ 
tional  and  state  political  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Exlcnsiuii  of  Ollier 

“No  one  knows  better  than 
Sam  Archibald  the  techniques 
for  penetrating  the  secrecy 
drawn  around  some  govern¬ 
ment  information,’’  Dean  Eng¬ 
lish  said.  “Sam  .\rchibald’s 
knowledge  and  abilities,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  resources  of  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Center, 
will  permit  a  practical  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Center’s  10-year  ef¬ 
forts  in  behalf  of  the  people’s 
right  to  know  the  facts  of  gov¬ 
ernment. 

“W’hile  the  public  and  the 
pi-ess  run  into  the  barriers  of 
secrecy  in  the  thousands  of  fed¬ 
eral  bureaus  and  offices  in  cities 


and  towns  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion,  the  solution  to  the  specific 
cases  of  refusal  is  frequently  in 
Washington.” 

“Any  cuses,”  Dean  English 
said,  “concerning  the  denial  of 
federal  information  which  come 
to  the  attention  of  Dr.  Paul 
Fisher,  diiector  of  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Center,  Univ^er- 
sity  of  Missouri,  will  be  referred 
to  the  Center’s  representative  in 
Washington,  Mr.  Archibald, 
who  also  will  analyze  and  re¬ 
port  upon  government  informa¬ 
tion  trends.” 

The  new  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  law,  in  effect  since  July  4, 
1967,  provides  for  the  inspec¬ 
tion  of  federal  records,  some 
categories  of  which  are  ex¬ 
empted.  Upon  complaint,  the 
federal  district  courts  have  the 
power  to  enjoin  any  agency 
from  withholding  records  and 
to  fine  responsible  officers  for 
contempt  if  they  fail  to  comply. 

Archibald  suiiervdsed  the  in¬ 
vestigations  and  wrote  the  re¬ 
ports  published  by  the  House 
Gov'ernment  Information  Sub¬ 
committee  after  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  June,  1955,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Congressman 
John  E.  Moss  (D.,  Calif.).  In 
August,  1966,  Archibald  took 
over  direction  of  the  Fair  Cam- 
liaign  Practices  Committee. 

Archibald  graduated  fiom  the 
University  of  Colorado  School 
of  Journalism  and  did  graduate 
work  in  political  science  there 
and  at  Columbia  University  in 
New  York.  He  worked  for  the 
Associated  Press,  United  Press 
and  International  News  Service 
in  Colorado  and  w’as  a  political 
reporter  for  the  Sacramento 
Bee. 

• 

Operations  Research 

Minneapolis 

Don  Wright,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune  Company  assistant 
production  director,  has  been 
named  to  the  newly  created  posi¬ 
tion  of  operations  research  man¬ 
ager.  He  will  direct  a  study  of 
news,  advertising  and  composing 
room  relations  and  engage  in 
long-range  planning  for  the  com¬ 
posing  department  at  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  and  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune. 

• 

Tobacco  Adman 

The  appointment  of  William 
J.  Moore  as  associate  advertising 
director  of  the  American  Tobac¬ 
co  Company  has  been  announced. 
He  joined  American  Tobacco  in 
.May  as  assistant  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  director.  He  was  formerly 
at  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
O.sbom  Inc.  Prior  to  1964,  he 
was  a  consultant  to  government- 
operated  television  networks  in 
the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
Lebanon. 


Editors’  Peeves 
About  Publicists 

Companies  anxious  to  have 
better  publicity  coverage  in 
newspapers  should  individually 
“tailor”  their  material  to  each 
department,  says  James  J.  Mc- 
Guinn,  public  relations  director, 
Boylhart,  Lov'ett  &  Dean  Inc., 
Los  Angeles. 

The  major  complaint  of  edi¬ 
tors  in  a  survey  is:  “Shotgun 
releases  designed  to  cover  all 
fields.” 

The  survey  indicated  there  is 
too  often  a  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  professional  requirements 
for  editorial  material  submitted 
to  the  press. 

McGuinn,  a  former  New  York 
and  Chicago  editor  and  publicist, 
reported  “no  major  differences 
were  found  nationally  in  editor’s 
requirements,  complaints  or 
advice.” 

Companies  should  use  trained 
professionals  to  prepare  “exclu¬ 
sive”  material  for  specific  de¬ 
partments,  should  provide  their 
writers  with  complete  informa¬ 
tion  and  early  release  approvals 
on  hard  news  stories,  should 
agree  to  “less  puff,  more  facts,” 
and  should  set  a  higher  budget 
for  lietter  quality  photography, 
according  to  opinions  expressed 
by  respondents. 

“Late  copy”  and  unnecessary 
office  visits  vie  with  unnecessary 
phone  calls  for  the  editors’ 
black  list.  More  than  75  percent 
of  the  respondents  said  pub¬ 
licists  should  bi!  heard  from 
rather  than  seen.  Thirty-five  per¬ 
cent  specified:  “letters  only.” 

A  department  editor  of  a  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  stated  his  “pet 
peeve”  this  way: 

“Calling  to  say  they’re  send¬ 
ing  releases,  calling  to  ask  if 
received,  and  then  calling  to  ask 
if  printed  yet.” 

A  woman’s  page  editor  said 
pictures  “are  too  often  jazzy 
rather  than  in  good  taste  or 
illustrative.  Sometimes  bad  copy 
prints,  sometimes  done  without 
the  right  equipment  or  by  a 
photographer  with  no  feeling  for 
the  subject.” 

• 

Apartment  Builder 
Helps  Senior  Citizens 

John  L.  Feldman,  business 
manager  of  the  Kentucky  Post 
and  Time.s-Staj ,  was  presented 
the  key  to  the  City  of  Covington 
by  Mayor  Bernard  Eichholz. 

The  honor  was  conferred  at 
the  dedication  (Dec.  10)  of  a 
high  rise  apartment  building  for 
senior  citizens  in  downtown 
Covington.  Feldman  was  named 
president  of  the  board  of  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  that  planned 
and  built  the  14-story  structure. 


The  American 
Osteopathic 
Association 
will  present 
three  $100  awards 
for  outstanding 
published  articles 
on  the 
osteopathic 
profession. 

Entries  should  be 
mailed  to: 
JOURNALISM 
AWARDS 
COMPETITION 


A.O.A.  ANNOUNCES 
ELEVENTH  ANNUAL 
STORY  COMPETITION 

RULES 

Stories  which  have  appeared  in  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  or  other  regularly 
published  periodicals  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted.  Writers  may  enter  up  to  five 
articles  dealing  with  osteopathic  sub¬ 
jects  such  as  scientific  advances,  col¬ 
lege  and  hospital  programs,  activities 
of  individual  osteopathic  physicians 
or  any  other  aspect  of  osteopathic 
medicine.  Entries  will  be  judged  solely 
on  accuracy  and  objectivity  of  report¬ 
ing. 

Entries  must  have  been  published 
during  1967.  Clippings  should  be 
mounted  on  white  paper  with  the 
author’s  name  and  publication  typed 
in  the  upper  right  corner.  All  entries 
become  the  property  of  the  AOA.  Per¬ 
mission  to  reprint  winning  entries  in 
AOA  publications  with  full  credit  is 
implicit.  Entries  must  be  mailed  before 
March  1.  1968. 

LAST  YEAR’S  WINNERS 
Mrs.  Jean  Pearson,  Detroit  News 
Joe  Western,  National  Observer 
Mrs.  Virginia  Turner,  El  Paso  Post 


AMERICAN  OSTEOPATHIC  ASSOCIATION 

212  E.  Ohio  Street,  Chicago,  III.  60611 
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AMONG  THOSE  PRESENT — In  morning  coat  and  striped  trousers, 
Albert  E.  Kaft  writes  a  personal  report  on  the  garden  party  given 
by  Emperor  HIrohIto  and  Empress  Nagako  In  Tokyo.  His  wife,  Diana, 
offers  help  with  names  of  guests.  KafF  Is  UPl's  general  news  manager 
for  Asia  and  he  Is  president  of  the  Foreign  Correspondents  Club 
of  Japan. 


Robert  E.  Connor,  formerly 
assistant  director  of  the  news 
bureau  at  Brandeis  University, 
has  joined  the  New  York  office 
of  the  Philip  Lesly  Company  as 
an  account  executive.  He  is  a 
former  legislative  correspondent 
for  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Union  Leader. 

*  «  * 

Russell  W.  Kane,  city  editor 
and  columnist  at  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer — elected  president 
of  the  City  Club. 

«  •  * 

Ronald  C.  Herdt,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Scottsbluff  (Neb.) 
Star  Herald,  has  been  named 


writer  on  the  staff  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado  News  Serv¬ 
ice. 

«  *  « 

Elizabeth  Fallon,  former 
travel  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times  and  host  of  a 
radio  program,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  public  relations  director 
of  Mademoiselle  magazine. 

♦  *  * 

Aileen  Snoddy,  columnist  at 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion,  has  been  named  president 
of  the  Newspaper  Women’s  Club 
of  New  York.  She  succeeds 
Virginia  Pasley  of  Xewsday, 
who  resigned. 


news 

Estes  Is  Appointed 
Production  Manager 

Richmond,  Va. 

Gerald  W.  Estes,  assistant 
production  manager  for  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  News¬ 
paper  Co.,  has  been  named  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  Richmond 
Newspapers,  Inc.  He  will  succeed 
Donald  Gilmore,  who  has  been 
named  production  manager  of 
Newspaper  Printing  Corp.  of 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Estes  joined  the  Star’s  adver¬ 
tising  research  staff  in  1954  and 
became  building  manager  the 
next  year.  In  1962  he  became  an 
assistant  production  manager 
and  was  named  to  a  group  which 
developed  the  paper’s  computer¬ 
ized  typesetting  pilot  program. 

*  *  ♦ 

Joseph  Kaselow,  former  ad- 
v'ertising  news  columnist  of  the 
Xew  York  Herald  Tribune,  has 
moved  from  Sullivan,  Stauffer, 
Colwell  &  Bayles  agency  to  Cun¬ 
ningham  &  Walsh  where  he  is 
assistant  to  the  president. 

*  *  * 

Harry  L.  Marshall,  a  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Arizonn 
Daily  Star,  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  News  Bureau  at 
the  University  of  Arizona, 
Tucson.  He  replaces  Morgan  C. 
.Monroe — now  managing  editor 
of  the  Moscow  (Idaho)  Daily 
Idahonian. 

♦  «  * 

Donald  C.  Bolles,  a  former 
Associated  Press  bureau  chief 
before  he  went  into  public  rela¬ 
tions,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
projected  international  univer¬ 
sity  of  the  Bahamas. 

*  V  V 

Edward  D.  Miller,  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Call-Chronicle  executive, 
has  l)een  appointed  to  the  Iward 
of  trustees  of  Cedar  Crest 

College. 

*  *  * 

Donald  R.  Babb,  formerly  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  manager  of 
the  Orlando  Sentinel  Star,  has 
been  named  circulation  manager 
of  the  Gainesville  (Fla.)  Sun. 

*  «  * 

W.  Barry  .McCarthy  is 
leaving  Batten,  Barton,  Dur- 

stine  &  Osborn  agency,  where  he 
worked  on  the  Xew  York  Times 
and  other  accounts,  to  join  the 
Times  staff  for  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  activities  of  affiliated  enter¬ 
prises. 

*  «  ♦ 

Charles  Dilday — from  the 
Kenosha  (Wis.)  Xews  to  the 
news  staff  of  the  Appleton  Post- 
Crescent. 


-people 


LAWRENCE  H.  FITZPATRICK, 
former  managing  editor,  has  been 
named  executive  editor  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Journal,  a  newly 
created  position  which  Is  the 
newspaper's  highest  editorial  posi¬ 
tion.  Fltipatrlck  joined  the  State 
Journal  as  copy  editor  In  1931, 
and  has  filled  almost  every  news 
job  from  police  reporter  to  politi¬ 
cal  reporter  to  city  editor.  He  has 
lectured  at  seminars  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Press  Institute  at  Columbia 
University. 


WILLIAM  C.  ROBBINS,  whose 
first  job  was  bundling  papers  in 
the  mailroom,  is  now  managing 
editor  of  the  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  Madison.  He  has  been  a 
reporter  on  almost  all  beats  and 
in  1966  he  was  a  member  of  the 
first  class  of  the  Professional 
Journalism  Fellowship  program  at 
Stanford  University. 

Strobe  Talbot,  a  Yale  senior 
who  interned  in  the  editorial 
writers’  office  at  the  Cleveland 
Press  last  summer,  was  named 
a  Rho<les  Scholar. 

*  *  • 

John  F.  Akin,  former  prep 
sports  specialist  for  the  Lincoln 
Journal  and  the  Lincoln  Star, 
has  joined  the  Associated  Press 
Lincoln  Bureau  as  statehouse 
reporter.  He  succeeds  John 
Armstrong,  transferred  earlier 
to  Des  Moines. 


WHAT  IS  THE 
MARKET  VALUE 
OF  YOUR 
NEWSPAPER? 


As  the  year  ends,  you  may 
want  to  appraise  your  news¬ 
paper  .  .  .  even  if  you  do  not 
intend  to  sell. 

Our  40  years  of  continuous 
service  as 

NEGOTIATORS 
TOR  THE  PURCHASE 
AND  SALE  OP 
DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

is  at  your  disposal. 


ALLEN  KANDER  —  GEORGE  J.  COOPER 

BROKERS  •  APPRAISERS  •  CONSULTANTS 
270  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017 
Area  Code  (212)  MU  7-3727 
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NBC  Correspondents 
In  New  Assignments 

New  assignments  for  NBC 
News  correspondents  Irving  R. 
Levine,  Bernard  Frizell  and 
Frank  Bourgholtzer  have  been 
announced  by  Rcuven  Frank, 
executive  vicepresident,  NBC 
News. 

Levine,  who  has  been  NBC 
News  bureau  chief  in  Rome 

since  March,  1959,  has  been 

named  bureau  chief  in  London. 

Frizell,  bureau  chief  in  Paris 
since  June,  1962,  has  been 

named  bureau  chi'f  in  Rome. 
Bourgholtzer  has  been  named 
bureau  chief  in  Paris,  returning 
to  a  post  he  held  from  1953  to 
1955.  Since  July,  1965,  he  has 
been  based  in  Paris,  where  his 
duties  have  included  special  as¬ 
signments  throughout  Europe 
for  “The  Huntley-Brinkley  Re¬ 
port.” 

«  « 

Jesse  Charles — from  distri¬ 
bution  manager  to  home  delivery 
manager,  Hackensack  (N.  J.) 
Record  and  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
Morning  Call.  Vincent  Fusco — 
from  assistant  mail  room  fore¬ 
man  to  distribution  managei’. 

*  *  * 

Art  Keefe,  sports  writer  at 
the  Cape  Cod  (Mass.)  Standard- 
Times  for  the  last  year-and-a- 
half,  has  been  appointed 

statistician  and  assistant  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  for  the 
Boston  Red  Sox. 

*  *  * 

Ken  Barnard — from  enter¬ 

tainment  writer,  Detroit  Free 
Press,  to  assistant  editor.  Tempo 
Magazine,  Detroit  \ews. 


,  II 


ON  CAMERA — Beginning  his  20th 
year  as  television  critic  for  the 
Boston  Record  American,  An¬ 
thony  LaCamera  slices  a  cake 
given  to  him  by  WNAC-tv  execu¬ 
tives  and  staff. 


Jane  Bryant,  city  editor. 
Xormajt  (Okla.)  Transcript — 
named  managing  editor  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Dale  Heckendorn; 
Leo.nard  Jackson — editor  of 
editorial  page,  and  Douglas 
Feaver — promoted  from  tele¬ 
graph  editor  to  news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Robert  K.  McCormick,  of 
National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  elected  chairman 
of  the  Radio  and  Television  Cor¬ 
respondents’  Association  which 
administers  the  congressional 
galleries. 


^c/in  JK. 

^  AND  COMPANY 


Fred  A.  Steiile,  a  former  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  promotion 
director  of  the  Xew  York  Herald 
Tribune  and  community  rela¬ 
tions  tlirector  for  Morris  County 
(N.J.)  Daily  Record — named 
(.i  rector  of  public  relations  foi- 
the  Passaic-Clifton  (N.  J.) 

Herald-Xeu'S. 

*  *  * 

Joe  Costa,  illustrations  editor 
for  the  World  Book  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Science  Service,  and 
Margarct  H.  King  of  Carmel, 
California  were  married  re¬ 
cently.  They  are  living  in 
Houston. 

♦  «  * 

Wayne  E.  Overbeck,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  other  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers — named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Bannhig  Beaumont 
(Calif.)  Record  Gazette,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Jerry  Ringhofer, 
named  executive  editor  of  the 
Owatonna  (Minn.)  Daily 
People’s  Press. 

#  *  * 

Francis  Stephenson,  whose 
career  as  a  political  reporter  an  1 
fe.ature  writer  spanned  48  years 
(from  the  Indianapolis  .Star  to 
the  Washington  Herald  to 
the  AP  to  the  Xew  York  Xews), 
has  retired  to  his  home  at  Ar¬ 
lington,  Va. 

*  *  * 

Alice  Huck,  reporter-feature 
writer — promoted  to  women’s 
editor  of  the  .Appleton  (Wis.) 
Post-Crescent. 

*  «  * 

Jean  Otto — from  Appleton 
(Wis.)  Post-Cresceyit  to  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Milwaukee 
Journal. 

*  ♦  * 

Susan  Bauernfeind,  recently 
returned  from  Vietnam — trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  news  staff  of 
the  Tivin  City  Xews-Record, 
Neenah-Menasha,  Wis.,  to  news 
staff  of  the  Appleton  Post- 
C  re  scent. 

*  *  * 

Arlen  Boardman — to  the 
Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent 
news  staff,  from  the  Black 
River  Falls  (Wis.)  Banner- 
Journal. 


LEROY  H.  SCHMITT.  Peoria 
Journal  Star  retail  advertising 
manager  for  10  years,  has  been 
named  to  the  new  post  of  adver¬ 
tising  director.  Donald  H.  Menser 
was  appointed  retail  ad  manager 
and  Fred  L.  Bergia  was  appointed 
corporation  comptroller,  succeed¬ 
ing  Clarence  J.  Zehr,  retired. 


JOHN  R.  FINNEGAN  has  been 
appointed  assistant  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer 
Press  and  Dispatch.  Finnegan,  43, 
associate  editor  since  1965,  joined 
the  papers  as  a  reporter  in  1951. 


William  Delaney  Jr. — from 
copy  desk,  Seivsday,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y.,  to  rewrite  at  the 
Washington  (1).  C.)  Star. 


WISHES 
OF  THE 
SEASON 


ROY  MUMPrON,  who  began 
covering  sports  events  for  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  in 
1926  and  has  been  executive 
sports  editor  of  the  Telegram  and 

the  Gazette  the  last  four  years,  .  .•..••un-niwt.  rtniuna 

received  the  Newspaperman  of  the  *  *'1  • 

Year  citation  from  the  Worcester  ! 

Lodge 
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1807  McDonald  lane 

NATION-WIDE  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


THE  HARRIS  SURVEY 

The  vital  opinion  poll  for  the  election  year.  Weekly 
front-page,  hord-news  reports  on  every  notional  and 
international  event  os  it  happens. 

J&)s5lnaeles‘?ffmes  SYNDICATE 

Ttmes  Minor  Square  /  Los  Angeles,  Ct^ifomia  90053  /  Telephone  (213)  625-2345 
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POP  ART — Newspapers  pop  out  of  these  artistic  vend-  The  new  machines,  situated  at  the  three  en- 
ing  machines  which  have  replaced  a  variety  of  racks  trances  to  the  building,  merited  an  environmental- 

outside  the  44-story  Humble  Building  in  Houston,  improvement  award  from  the  Houston  Municipal  Art 

Texas.  Commission. 


Daily  Backs 
Carriers  on 
Trip  Abroad 

San  FRANcisn) 

Nothing  is  too  good  for  a  good 
newspaperboy.  The  Smi  Fran- 
cvico  Examiner  is  behind  its  two 
winners  in  the  annual  Hearst 
Junior  Diplomats  tour  all  the 
way. 

The  boys  were  accompanied  to 
the  Holy  Land  by  George 
Rhorles,  a  staffer  who  is  report¬ 
ing  on  their  activities. 

More  than  1,000  letters  were 
sent  out  by  Charles  Gould,  pub¬ 
lisher,  expressing  his  thanks  to 
each  person  who  wrote  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  newspaperboy  when 
the  names  of  the  10  contest 
finalists  were  announced. 

In  addition  to  the  Dec.  12- 
Jan.  4  tour  won  by  two  14-year- 
old,  eighth  grade  boys,  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  is  covering  the  Pasadena 
Rose  parade  and  game  trip  won 
by  runners-up  in  the  competi¬ 
tion. 

Newspapers  should  do  their 
share  in  upgrading  the  status  of 
the  carriers  even  as  they  up¬ 
grade  news  staffs  and  provide 
specialists  to  cover  every  area 
of  the  news,  Gould  told  E&P. 

The  boy  is  the  final  cement 
linking  the  newspapers  and  the 
reader.  Everything  that  assists 
his  efficiency  and  improves  his 
involvement  is  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  newspapers  and  read¬ 
ers,  he  declared. 

1100  Points  Each 

Stephen  Schori  and  Thomas 
Curran  Jr.,  each  received  more 
than  1,100  points  in  the  finals. 
Perfection  was  1,200  under  the 
scoring  system  used. 

The  judges  rated  the  finalists 
on  appearance,  personality, 
poise,  manners,  attitude,  en¬ 
thusiasm,  general  knowledge  of 
their  business,  activities,  and 
leadership.  They  also  required  a 
test  reading  and  questioned  con¬ 


testants  on  route  performance 
and  salesmanship. 

Schori,  14  on  Dec.  26  and  a 
finalist  in  the  1966  contest,  was 
supported  by  more  than  100  let¬ 
ters.  Curran,  a  former  Loft 
Angeles  Herald-Examiner  news¬ 
paperboy,  began  his  local  route 
Oct.  1,  the  opening  day  of  the 
competition. 

Baker  Retires 

Kenneth  Baker,  director  of 
advertising  for  Gerber  Products 
Company  since  1957,  is  retiring 
after  a  44-year  career  with  the 
company. 


Daily  Receives 
Scout  Salute 

CoKUR  d’Alene,  Ida. 

A  plaque  with  an  inscribed 
“hearty  salute  for  distinguished 
sei-vice”  has  been  awarded  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  Press  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  the  role  it  played  during 
the  World  Scout  Jamboree  at 
nearby  Farragut  State  Park. 

The  award  was  presented  C. 
Patrick  King,  publisher,  by 
Rebel  L.  Robertson,  public  re¬ 
lations  director.  Boy  Scouts  of 
America,  on  a  visit  here  from 
New  York  headquarters. 

The  Press  published  a  daily 
Jamboree  Journal  for  the  Scouts 
during  their  Aug.  1-9  encamp¬ 
ment.  The  10,000-circulation 
paper  included  columns  in 
English,  French  and  Spanish 
official  languages  of  the  jam¬ 
boree. 

Personnel  provided  minor 
editoiial  and  technical  assist¬ 
ance  for  the  small,  quarter-fold, 
eight-page  paper.  The  news 
room  also  went  all  out  in  cover¬ 
ing  the  global  Scout  gathering 
for  Press  readers. 

Two  reporters  and  sometimes 
a  third  were  on  the  scene  daily. 
Extensive  camera  coverage  was 


used  to  capture  reactions  of  the 
many  foreign  youths  in  strange 
surroundings. 

Miss  Frances  H.  Cope,  editor, 
and  Charles  G.  Sowder,  city 
editor,  directed  the  Press  staff 
in  its  work  with  Scouts  an<l 
their  leaders. 

Preliminary  arrangements 
are  being  made  for  the  seventh 
national  Scout  Jamboree,  which 
is  expected  to  bring  more  than 
45,000  boys  to  the  park  in  1969. 
• 

OSU  Senior  Receives 
Carrier  Study  Grant 

Corvallis,  Ore. 

Steven  King,  Oregon  State 
University  senior  in  the  School 
of  Business  and  Technology,  has 
f)een  named  recipient  of  a  $500 
research  grant  from  the  Corval¬ 
lis  Gazette-Tinies. 

According  to  Robert  C.  Ingalls, 
publisher  of  the  Gazette-Times, 
the  grant  is  designed  to  promote 
scholarship  and  research  related 
to  daily  newspaper  circulation. 

The  research  project  con¬ 
ducted  by  King,  who  is  majoring 
in  marketing  at  OSU,  deals 
directly  with  newspaper  carrier 
training  and  motivation  prob¬ 
lems.  Douglas  M.  Egan,  associ¬ 
ate  professor  of  business  admin¬ 
istration,  is  project  advisor. 


Written  with'  character... 

competence  ...color. 

THE  PROVIDENCE 
JOURNAL- 
BULLETIN 
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A  sell-out  in  '67  .  .  . 

RED-LETTER 


I  hc  complete  reference  volume  on  the  newspaper  industry 
was  a  complete  sell-out  this  year.  Year  Book  advertisers 
really  got  their  money’s  worth.  Because  newspapers,  news¬ 
paper  advertisers,  advertising  agencies  and  other  Year 
B(X)k  users  wanted,  and  needed,  the  exclusive  content  of 
this  exclusive  directory — complete  listings  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  their  personnel,  weekly  newspapers,  too,  news 
media  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  South  and  Central  America 
and  Australasia,  directories  of  newspaper  equipment  and 
supplies — the  ’67  volume  was  completely  sold  out!  And 
press-run  for  the  1968  edition  has  been  increased  more 
than  15  percent! 


ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM  FOR 

1968 


PROMOTE  YOUR  NEWSPAPER— Your  newspaper’s  pro¬ 
motion  in  the  Year  Book  stays  alive  all  year  long  on  the 
desks  of  more  than  6,000  advertisers,  prospects  and  adver¬ 
tising  agencies.  It  gets  seen  and  read  again  and  again,  tell¬ 
ing  about  your  paper,  your  market  ...  in  a  100%  news¬ 
paper  climate.  Space  adjacent  to  your  newspaper’s  listing  is 
available,  too,  to  make  your  ad  work  all  the  better. 

SELL  TO  NEWSPAPERS- There’s  a  Year  Book  section, 
well-read  and  thorouhgly  used  throughout  the  coming  year 
to  tell  newspaper  executives  about  your  newspaper  product 
or  service.  No  other  publication  offers  you  the  volume  and 
quality  audience  of  the  Year  Book  or  your  best  newspaper 
customers  and  prospects. 


*  To  promote  your  newspaper 

*  To  sell  products  and 
services  to  newspapers 


RESERVE  YOUR  SPACE  TODAY  .  .  . 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK 

850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


Printed  Offset.  No  plates  necessary.  Advertising  deadline: 
Space  reservations  by  January  8;  copy  by  January  15. 


v 


ADVERTISING  RATES:  Page,  S655;  half -page,  $380;  quar¬ 
ter-page,  $225;  eighth-page,  $135;  sixteenth-page,  $83,  or 
frequency  rates  from  Rate  Card  No.  21  apply. 


Judge  Denies  Profession 
Status  to  Newspapermen 


Washington 

It  may  come  as  a  shock  to 
working  newspapermen  to  know 
that  a  federal  judge  who  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Press 
Club  does  not  think  that  they  are 
professionals. 

Some  members  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  which  calls  itself  a 
professional  journalistic  society, 
of  the  National  Press  Club,  the 
constitution  of  which  makes  pro¬ 
fessional  qualifications  requisite 
to  membership,  and  a  lot  of 
editors  and  reporters  might  be 
a  little  peeved. 

But  in  Judge  Alexander 
Holtzoff’s  book  people  who  work 
for  newspapers  are  just  news¬ 
papermen  and  have  no  profes¬ 
sional  standing  in  the  courts. 

In  IV'arMtn 

Judge’s  Holtzoff’s  opinion,  not 
a  judgment,  was  expressed 
during  a  hearing  on  a  motion  by 
attorneys  for  Senator  Thomas 
J.  Dodd  to  grant  summary 
judgment  in  the  Senator’s  $"> 
million  suit  against  Drew  Pear¬ 
son  and  Jack  Anderson,  syndi¬ 
cated  columnists.  Dodd  sued 
after  Pearson  and  Anderson  had 
charged  in  their  columns  that 
the  Senator  had  diverted  testi¬ 
monial  and  campaign  funds  to 
his  personal  use  and  double¬ 
billed  the  government  for  some 
traveling  expenses. 

After  Judge  Holtzoff  had  re¬ 
fused  summary  judgment,  John 
F.  Sonnett,  attorney  for  Dodd, 
withdrew  the  libel  section  of  the 
suit  and  filed  an  amended  com¬ 
plaint  charging  conspiracy  and 
asking  the  court  to  awaid  ifl 
million  damages. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  argu¬ 
ments  on  these  proceedings  that 
Judge  Holtzoff  remarked; 

“Of  course  the  courts  don’t 
recognize  newspapermen  as  a 
separate  profession  the  way  they 


do  the  lawyer  or  the  doctor  be¬ 
cause  a  lawyer  is  admitted  to 
the  bar  by  governmental 
authority  and  a  doctor  is 
licensed  by  govermental  author¬ 
ity,  and  they  both  are  subject 
to  gov’ernmental  discipline.  In 
that  respect,  newspapermen  are 
not  a  recognized  gp-oup  because 
anybody  who  can  get  a  job  in  a 
newspaper  becomes  a  news¬ 
paperman.  He  is  not  subject  to 
control  and  he  couldn’t  be  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  a  violation  of 
the  First  Amendment  to  license 
newspapermen.” 

Sonnett  had  argued  that  the 
right  of  free  speech  does  not 
involve  the  right  to  commit  a 
trespass.  Judge  Holtzoff’s  com¬ 
ment  on  that  was:  “I  always 
thought  that  the  vnew  or  the 
code  of  newspapermen  was  that 
they  had  a  right  to  use  news 
where  they  found  it.  Now, 
whether  I  agree  wdth  that  code 
or  not  is  a  different  matter,  but 
I  thought  that  that  was  the 
general  attitude  of  newspaper¬ 
men.” 

But  Judge  Holtzhoff  said  he 
could  conceive  of  the  question 
having  wide  ramifications,  that 
should  not  be  decided  without 
full  argument.  The  argument, 
he  ruled,  would  be  on  “this  one 
narrow  question  as  to  whether  a 
newspaperman  becomes  a  joint 
tort  feasor  by  knowingly  using 
a  document  purloined  by  some¬ 
one  else  and  turned  over  to 
him”. 

The  Pearson- Anderson 
charges  were  based  on  docu¬ 
ments  taken  from  Dodd’s  files  by 
members  of  his  staff. 

That,  said  Judge  Holtzoff  “is 
a  very  basic  question”  and  it  is 
the  point — whether  newspaper¬ 
men  may  use  documents  they 
know  have  been  stolen — on 
which  the  Judge  will  hear  argu¬ 
ments  on  Jan.  9. 


UPlisat 

the  scene 
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3  Tv  Stars  Write 
Newspaper  Features 

Miami,  Fla. 

Ralph  Renick,  Larry  King  and 
Bob  Weaver,  WTVJ  on-air  per¬ 
sonalities,  have  added  newspaper 
columns  to  their  work  schedules. 

King,  an  interviewer  on  Chan¬ 
nel  4’s  weekend  news  program, 
does  a  column  six  times  weekly 
for  the  Miami  Herald.  He  covers 
a  variety  of  topics. 

Renick,  an  award-winning 
journalist  for  17  years  with 
WTVJ,  writes  columns  for  the 
Catholic  V'oice,  the  Miami  Beach 
Siin,  and  is  scheduled  to  appear 
in  the  Coral  (lable.-i  Times  and 
Guide. 

Weaver,  known  as  Weaver  the 
Weatherman,  has  a  Friday  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Miami  Daily  News, 
featuring  weekend  weather  re¬ 
ports  and  humorous  anecdotes. 

Directs  Volvo’s  Ads 

Richard  J.  Jeffries  has  been 
named  advertising  manager  of 
Volvo  Distributing  Inc.,  Rock- 
leigh,  N.  J.  He  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  creation  and  coor¬ 
dination  of  Volvo’s  advertising 
and  public  relations  throughout 
the  East  and  Midwest. 


4  .  *1 


2  Students  on  Staff 
Given  Scholarships 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Two  Marshall  University 
journalism  seniors  have  re¬ 
ceived  $1,000  each  as  the  1967- 
68  Huntington  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  scholars. 

Samuel  Neal,  28,  and  Susan 
Samuels,  20,  both  West  Vir- 
grinia  residents,  were  awarded 
the  grants  by  Raymond  Brew¬ 
ster,  vicepresident  and  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Huntington  com¬ 
pany. 

4  ^ulrighl  Grants 

The  av  ards,  offered  for  the 
second  year,  are  outright  grants 
from  the  Huntington  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  for  residents  of 
the  Tri-State  area  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  Ohio  and  Kentucky  who 
have  spent  at  least  two  years 
as  full-time  students  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  Marshall. 

Neal,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Parthenon,  student  newspaper, 
is  employed  parttime  by  the 
publishing  company. 

Miss  Samuels,  a  former  news 
editor  and  campus  editor  for  the 
Parthenon,  interned  at  the 
Huntington  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  is  now  a  reporter. 


SHE  COMPOSED  AN  ORIGINAL  GIFT— Mary  Lansford,  who  worb 
in  the  composing  room  of  the  Torrington  (Wyoming)  Telegram, 
made  this  unusual  plaque  for  her  mother  by  assembling  parts  from 
a  linecasting  machine  on  a  bright  orange  board. 
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{  At  H  COIN 


JOURNALISM  RESEARCH 


Items  for  all  seasons 


For  the  journalist  \%ho  has  everything,  what  better 
Christmas  gift  (I  said  to  myself)  than  some  practical 
research  information  about  the  special  problems  of  journalism 
at  the  yuletide  season? 

Therefore,  let  me  pose  to  you  the  following  question:  Do 
articles  about  Christmas  get  better  readership  in  the  winter¬ 
time  or  summertime?  I  uncovered  a  previous  study  on  the 
seasonality  of  reading  interests  which  may  surprise  you 
(through  the  courtesy  of  a  large  publishing  company  which 
must  remain  nameless). 

The  same  article,  “He  Grows  Those  Christmas  Poinsettias,” 
was  tested  for  reader  interest  at  four  different  seasons  of  the 
year — February,  May,  August  and  November;  equivalent 
but  different  random  samples  of  the  national  reading  populace 
were  tested  on  the  four  occasions. 

The  results  were  as  follows: 

Reader  interest  rating  on 
a  lOO-degree  interest  scale 
at  various  times  of  year. 


Article  Feb.  May  Aug.  \’ov. 

“He  Grows  Those  Christmas 

Poinsettias”  49  39  49  49 

Conclusion:  This  Christmas  article  was  equally  interesting 
in  February,  August  and  November.  Subsequent  analysis  of 
other  articles  tested  in  the  same  way  showed  that  the  apparent 
lower  interest  in  May  was  due  mostly  to  a  lowered  reading 
interest  in  almost  everything  at  that  time  of  year. 

Seationality  of  Reading  Intereata 

Very  well,  you  may  say,  but  one  Christmas  article  isn’t 
really  typical  of  all  winter-related  topics.  Quite  right.  I 
would  reply;  let’s  take  several  wintry  articles  and  see  how 
they  pei  form  at  various  seasons.  Fui  ther,  let’s  do  the  same 
tojjic  in  both  a  “winterized”  and  “sumnieiized”  treatment. 

Consequently,  three  different  topics — gardening,  recreation 
and  traffic  safety — were  made  up  into  winterized  and 
summerized  versions  as  follows: 

Winterized  versions  Suiinnerized  versions 

“He  Grows  Those  Christmas  “He  Can  Make  Your  Garden 

Poinsettias”  Flourish” 

“It’s  Ski  Time  Up  North”  “Down  to  the  Sea  Again” 
“The  Weather  Man  Says  “Beware  Those  Summer 

Snow”  Driving  Hazards” 

The  results  of  this  research  came  out  as  follows: 

Avei  agage  reading  interest 
at  various  times  of  year 


It's  a  fact  that  parking  meters  mean  busii 
the  average  for  purchases  per  meteri 
shopping  districts  is  $12  to  $14^^ 
more. 

Parking  meters  contr^al  traf&6.4||||| 
decreasing  congestion  |nd  increasii^ 
Parking  meters  save  time  for 
make  better  use  of  metired  minutesai 
And,  happily,  parking  meters  fumife 
communities  which  they  can  use  to  im| 
This,  in  turn,  helps  improve  traffic  fic 
starts  again. 

Parking  meters  provide  more  paj 
people  in  more  cities  evttyday.  Hasal 
helped  you  lately? 


K.  Studies  show 
•arking  space  in 
do  more,  much 


Wely  at  low  cost  (by 
Irnover). 

lotorists  (who  tend  to 
I  hours). 

important  revenue  to 
bve  off-street  parking, 
and  the  whole  cycle 


Pifferent  treatment  of  three  topics  Feb.  May  Atig.  Nov. 

Winterized  versions  48  42  47  50 

Summerized  versions  54  51  52  56 

I  would  conclude  that  (a)  a  “summerized”  treatment  of 
a  particular  topic  would  be  l)etter  at  any  time  of  year  in 
general  than  a  “winterized”  treatment;  (b)  wintry  topics 
do  equally  well  in  February,  August  or  November  (the 
differences  are,  if  you’ll  excuse  the  expression,  statistically 
non-significant)  ;  (c)  summery  topics  do  slightly  better  in 
the  cold  seasons  than  they  do  in  the  warmer  seasons; 
(d)  we  need  to  experiment  with  many  other  topics  to  find 
out  which  ones  will  reverse  the  apparent  decline  of  reading 
interest  in  the  springtime.  It  might  Ik*  instructive  to  cross- 
tabulate  those  national  results  by  different  geographical 
regions  of  the  respondents,  which  would  make  the  results 
moi-e  useful  in  particular  locations. 

(Dr.  Haskins  is  the  John  Ben  Snow  Professor  of  News¬ 
paper  Ke.search  at  the  School  of  Journalism,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity.  His  reports  and  comments  on  current  research 
topics  appear  in  K&P  every  other  week.  This  is  No.  3.) 
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LW  Ol^T  AND  DESIGN 


Weeklies 


bright  ones,  too 


Bv  Howard  B.  Tavlor 


Fringe  Areas  Kill  College  Plan 


lloed 

H^V|||H|||||||^D|  Thousands  Attracted 
Village  Opening 


Brownmo  Wini 
In  Soord  Contest 


Oh’U  Dominote  OHices 
jot  Wy  9Qfi  Studont  Body 


BiH  Adds  Doubt 
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Weeklies  sometimes  do  better  than  dailies. 

These  pages  are  from  the  Hood  River  (Ore.) 
News — offset,  4,150  circulation — published  by 
Richard  A.  Nafsinger. 

Many  little  things  here  add  up  to  a  large 
and  important  total.  Heads  all  belong  to  the 
same  family.  All  harmonize.  There’s  none  of 
the  hesitant  stuttering  that  results  from  a 
mixture  of  clashing  head  faces. 

Body  type  comes  up  10*/s  picas  wide,  with 
18  points  of  white  between  columns.  Column 
rules  are  sunk,  and  Mr.  Nafsinger  says  he’s 
going  to  sink  cutoffs,  too. 

Ample  space  is  dropped  above  and  below 
headlines.  The  combination  of  these  elements 
gives  the  pages  invitingly  airy  readability. 

In  the  page  in  upper  right  the  promotion 
stor>’  on  the  special  sections  spreads  five 
columns  of  body  across  six  columns  of  space. 
The  head  and  the  box-all  are  in  red.  The 
impact  is  resounding. 

The  biggest  head  on  either  page  is  48  point 
and,  in  this  format,  that’s  big  enough.  Typog¬ 
raphy  is  dignified,  yet  it  speaks  with  an 
emphatic  voice.  The  pages  reflect  change  of 
pace  in  layout. 

A  few  suggestions:  Three  heads  on  the  two 
pages  have  hoods  on  them.  Hoods  aren’t  needed, 
and  the  pages  would  be  cleaner  without  them. 

In  the  page  in  upper  left  body  type  on  the 
College  Plan  zig-zags  across  five  columns.  The 
stor>’  is  15  inches  long.  A  straight-line  square- 
off  of  this  body  type,  let  to  right,  would  give 
you  a  fiv'e-column  package  three  inches  deep. 
This  would  form  a  harmonious  rectangle,  vastly 
easier  to  read.  Zig-zags  make  hard  reading. 

The  storj'  on  the  girls  taking  over  the  student 


offices  in  this  same  page  zig-zags  in  three 
columns.  It  is  nine  inches  long.  Squared  off, 
it  would  form  another  golden  rectangle.  As  a 
comparison,  the  story  of  the  budget,  in  lower 
right  of  this  page,  forms  a  harmonious  block 
and  thus  has  greater  eye-appeal  and  easier 
readability. 

We  might  transpose  the  budget  story  and 
the  three-column  art  that  runs  beside  it.  Then 
the  art  in  upper  left  would  balance  the  art 
in  lower  right,  putting  pleasing  accents  in 
those  two  hot  spots.  Anchored  art  packs  more 
punch  than  floated  art. 

Three  stories  form  zig-zags  in  the  page  in 
upper  right.  Both  pieces  of  art  are  floated, 
but  they  are  related  to  the  story  on  the  village 
opening. 

Captions  for  three-column  art  are  set  in  two 
joints.  This  is  a  good  idea.  Captions  set  full 
three  columns  are  difficult  to  read. 

Apparently  the  News  lacks  lO-point  Inxly 
type.  A  pity,  because  10-point  light  would  make 
fine  caption  material.  Some  captions  carry 
overlines.  It’s  doubtful  that  overlines  are 
needed. 

.Mr.  Nafsinger’s  newspaper  won  an  award 
for  typography  at  this  year’s  convention  of 
the  Oregon  Newspaper  Publisher  Association. 
Why  it  won  is  readily  apparent. 


(.Mr.  Taylor  writes  this  feature  exclusively 
for  K&P.  He  is  Hditorial  Consultant  to  the 
Copley  International  Corp.,  an  affiliate  of  the 
Copley  Newspapers.) 
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Magazine’s  Grants  Help 
Students  Learn  to  Write 


Las  Cruces.  N.M. 

Draft  dodg:ers  in  Canada, 
glass  blowers  in  Mexico,  and 
hippies  on  the  West  Coast  are 
now  more  familiar  to  a  quartet 
of  New  Mexico  State  Univer¬ 
sity  students,  thanks  to  Reader’s 
Digest  Foundation. 

The  Foundation  has  renewed 
opportunities  for  NMSU  student 
writers  to  probe  the  world 
around  them  with  a  $1000  grant. 
This  second  successive  grant  to 
the  Department  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communications  will 
finance  source  visits  for  student 
writers  to  gather  material. 

“I  think  this  is  a  worthwhile 
program,”  says  Sara  Howes  of 
Albuquerque,  who  has  scored 
twice  in  receiving  funds  to  re¬ 
search  her  writings.  ‘‘Last  year 
the  foundation  fund  paid  ex¬ 
penses  for  my  visit  to  the  Juarez 
glass  factorj’.  Then  I  wrote  a 
magazine  article  on  the  fascinat¬ 
ing  world  I  saw  there.  It  was 
published  as  a  feature  in  the  Las 
Cruces  Sun  News.” 

Uses  coming  up  for  the  new 
grant  include  an  investigation 
of  deep-sea  diving,  and  a  probe 
of  the  slowing  economy  of  a 
New  Mexico  town. 


Department  head  Harvey  C. 
Jacobs  notes,  “Bob  Heim  of  Las 
Cruces  plans  an  article,  com¬ 
plete  with  pictures,  on  deep  sea 
diving.  Dorothy  Wilkinson  of 
Carlsbad  has  requested  funds  to 
finance  a  study  on  how  the  re¬ 
duction  of  mining  is  affecting 
the  economy  of  her  hometown.” 

Student  editor  Gay  land 
Bryant  of  Los  Alamos  and  Pat 
Diorio  went  to  Canada  last 
Easter  recess  to  do  an  article  on 
the  draft  dodgers.  Their  article 
will  be  in  the  January  issue  of 
Campus  Street  magazine  in 
New  Jersey.  In  addition,  Bryant 
has  been  asked  to  be  a  member 
of  the  publication’s  editorial 
board. 

Senior  Jim  Pinkston  of  Al¬ 
buquerque  joined  some  hippies 
in  Los  Angeles  for  a  week,  in¬ 
tent  on  writing  an  article  on 
dope  addiction  among  them.  He 
fled  the  hippie  pad  just  prior  to 
getting  real  first-hand  ex¬ 
perience  with  dope. 

Earlier,  Pinkston  and  his 
wife,  Patsy,  had  taken  a  dif¬ 
ferent  kind  of  assignment. 
Through  special  arrangements 
they  were  granted  a  tour  of 
little-visited  back  rooms  in  the 


Carlsbad  Caverns. 

“This  assignment  taught  us 
one  important  thing,”  Pinkston 
admits.  “Advance  research  can 
prevent  a  lot  of  errors  and  help 
a  writer  get  the  most  out  of  an 
assignment.” 

Eleven  students  took  assorted 
assignments  from  last  year’s 
$1000  Reader’s  Digest  Founda¬ 
tion  grant  to  NMSU.  Four  hav’e 
already  published  articles. 

“This  is  a  wonderful  pro¬ 
gram,”  Professor  Jacobs  con¬ 
cludes.  “Even  if  articles  are 
never  published,  the  purpose  is 
accomplished.  The  main  thing  is 
to  learn  to  write.  There’s 
nothing  like  a  demanding  mar¬ 
ket  to  teach  you  how!” 

• 

Fourth  Newsprint 
Machine  Begins  Run 

Coosa  Pines,  Ala. 

The  new  No.  4  paper  machine 
at  Coosa  River  Newsprint  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corp. 
has  begun  production,  making 
the  Alabama  plant  the  largest 
newsprint  mill  in  the  country. 

The  machine  can  turn  out 
140,000  tons  of  newsprint  a  year 
and  increases  the  plant’s  capac¬ 
ity  to  440,000  tons  annually. 

The  new  machine  is  a  major 
part  of  the  division’s  $45  million 
expansion  program  now  nearing 
completion. 

R.  J.  Appert,  vicepresident 


and  general  manager  of  Kim¬ 
berly-Clark  Newsprint  Division, 
said  the  plant  serves  more  than 
200  customers  in  22  Southern 
and  Midwestern  states. 

• 

2,000  Addresses 
Of  GIs  Printed 

Oklaho.ma  City 

Oklahomans  serving  in  Viet¬ 
nam  will  have  a  warmer  holiday 
season  as  a  result  of  a  program 
sponsored  by  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan. 

The  “G.I.  Christmas  Mail” 
program  invited  readers  to  send 
m  addresses  of  servicemen  in 
Vietnam.  The  addresses  have 
been  published  daily  since 
December  5,  enabling  readers  to 
send  holiday  cards  to  men  over¬ 
seas. 

By  Christmas  week,  approxi¬ 
mately  2,000  overseas  addresses 
of  Oklahomans  had  been  printed. 

• 

Takes  Fund  Post 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

Thomas  Engleman,  25,  a 
graduate  student  in  Journalism 
at  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  director  of  The 
Newspaper  Fund.  He  succeeds 
Patrick  Kennedy,  who  was  re¬ 
cently  named  public  relations 
officer  for  Dow  Jones  &  Com- 


Writers:  write  yourself  into  a  rewarding 
new  career  in  programming— at  IBM. 


Programming  offers  a  future  as  promising  as 
that  of  the  data  processing  field  itself.  For 
every  systems  advance  has  proven  anew  that 
a  data  processing  system  is  only  as  good  as  the 
programs  developed  for  its  use.  As  computers 
do  more  and  more  complex  jobs,  the  challenge 
changes  from  one  of  learning  to  one  of 
creating  better  techniques.  Programming 
writers  are  needed  today  to  answer  the  chal¬ 
lenge. 

What  is  required?  Writing  experience  in  news- 
pajiers,  magazines  or  technical  publications 
and  a  college  degree  are  essential.  An  aptitude 
toward  mathematics  and  supervisory  ex¬ 
perience  on  publications  would  help  but  are  not 
required.  IBM  will  combine  your  interests  and 
experience  and  provide  you  with  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  6-month  training  program  at  full  pay, 
if  you  qualify. 


How  far  can  you  go  at  IBM?  Consider  the 
many  facets  and  activities  of  IBM,  and  you’ll 
see  a  promising  opportunity  for  growth.  A  re¬ 
markable  variety  of  starting  points  and  paths 
of  advancement  await  qualified  writers  at  IBM. 
You’d  begin  with  the  assurance  that  a  satis¬ 
fying  and  rewarding  career  is  available  in  a 
thriving  industry. 

Positions  for  writers  are  open  in  Yorktown 
Heights,  in  Westcliester  county.  New  York. 
Yorktown  Heights  is  a  beautiful,  wooded  town 
just  an  hour’s  drive  from  midtown  Manhattan. 
To  learn  the  details  of  this  unusual  opportunity 
for  writers,  send  a  resume  or  brief  letter, 
describing  your  background  and  experience,  to 
II.  Kahn,  Dept.  WD8-M5,  IBM  Corporation, 
2651  Strang  Boulevard,  Yorktown  Heights, 
New  York  10598. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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Where  Transient  Ads 
Are  Steady  Business 

By  Stan  Finsness 

(Am.  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


Several  weeks  a^ro  in  this 
column,  the  subject  of  the  loss 
of  “pure”  transient  adv’ertising 
was  discussed — with  this  being 
brought  about  by  the  “unhappy 
state  of  rates  plus  affluency”  in 
today’s  economy. 

Several  CAMs  have  spoken 
up,  and  their  thoughts  are  worth 
sharing. 

Dick  Stahl.  CAM  of  the  St. 
Joseph  (Mo.)  Xews-Press,  says, 
“I  don’t  believe  we  have  ever 
really  lost  it  in  St.  Joseph.  We 
are  down  some  this  year  for  the 
same  reason  that  most  everyone 
else  is,  but  our  transient  picture 
is  still  what  I  consider  healthy. 
A  typical  edition  figpires  out  to 
32.9%  of  the  total  ad  count  for 
pure  transient  and  57.9%  of  the 
non-transient. 

“We  have  a  special  low  rate 
for  ‘pure’  transient  which  is 


considerably  lower  than  our  com¬ 
mercial  or  contract  rates.  This  I 
feel  is  as  it  should  be  and  we 
enjoy  terrific  readership  because 
of  it. 

“Being  in  an  area  that  is 
neither  growing  nor  booming 
might  account  for  our  pure 
transient  success.  I  would  rather 
think,  however,  that  it  is  our 
rate  structure  and  the  way  we 
sell  it.” 

Rale  Structure 

Stahl’s  non-commercial  rates 
stand  at  lx — 23c,  2x — 21c,  3,  4, 
5,  fix  at  19c  a  line  with  the  7th 
day  free  and  with  a  10%  dis¬ 
count  for  pre-payment.  Com¬ 
mercial  rates  are  38c  a  line  fot- 
1-2-3  days  and  33c  a  line  for 
4,  5  or  fi  days,  with  the  7th  day 
free  and  a  5%  discount  for  cash. 

The  News-Press  has  90,000 
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combined  daily  circulation,  51,- 
000  on  Saturday  and  50,000  on 
Sunday,  ran  2,700,000  lines  in 
19fi0  and  314,000  ads,  of  which 
171,000  or  54%  were  transient. 
The  Classified  department  oper¬ 
ates  with  3  full  and  4  part-time 
salespeople. 

While  Dick  Stahl  credits  rate 
as  being  the  primary  reason  for 
his  success  in  holding  voluntary 
activity.  Bill  Good,  CAM  of  Fort 
Wayne  (Ind.)  Newspapers, 
credits  strong  ROP  promotion 
plus  a  very  effective  mail-in 
coupon  that  runs  in  the  Classi¬ 
fied  section  each  day  as  impor¬ 
tant  reasons  for  good  family 
want  ad  activity — without  re¬ 
duced  rates. 

Regarding  the  loss  of  “pure” 
transient.  Bill  says,  “Over  the 
years,  we  could  see  this  trend 
and  those  who  have  done  nothing 
al)out  it  are  losing  a  lot  in  this 
category.  We  in  Fort  Wayne 
have  done  something  about  it, 
and  I  must  say,  successfully. 

“For  the  past  year,  we  have 
l)een  making  excellent  gains  in 
pure  transient  want  ads.  We 
have  never  believed  in  reduced 
rates  or  offering  special  gim¬ 
micks  to  improve  transient  ad¬ 
vertising  and  do  not  offer  so- 
called  family  rates. 

Considerable  Promotion 

“We  run  considerable  ROP 
promotion.  All  ROP  promotion 
is  fresh  copy,  no  repeats  and  is 
campaigned  to  sell  merchandise, 
make  extra  cash  and  to  promote 
our  i*egular  rate  on  the  rate  card. 
But  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
promotion  which  we  are  now 
running  in  the  Classified  sec¬ 
tion  and  which  has  increased 
our  paid  transient  advertising 
nearly  100%  since  we  started 
this  particular  promotion  piece 
about  9  months  ago  is  the  cou¬ 
pon  which  we  run  every  day  and 
every  day  stacks  of  postage-paid 
letters  from  all  around  our  area 
are  receiv'ed.  I  have  told  this 
story  to  many  CAMs  and  I  still 
fail  to  see  many  of  them  using 
it.  I  feel  that  if  they  would,  and 
use  it  continually,  they  would 
be  surprised  how'  it  pays  off.” 

Good’s  ROP  promotion  is  spe¬ 
cific — with  copy  like  “47,724 
readers  in  this  area  said,  ‘Yes!’ 
— I  bought  good  used  furniture 
through  Classified  ads”  .  .  . 
“3fi,278  readers  bought  a  new 
home  through  Classified  ads.” 
Many  of  the  ads  carry  copy  pro¬ 
moting  weekender  ads — 3  lines 
running  from  Thursday  evening 
through  Monday  morning  for 
$3.12,  w'hich  is  I’egular  rate. 

All  Classified  in  the  Fort 
Wayne  newspapers  runs  com¬ 
bination  in  the  fi7,000  circulation 
morning  Journal-Gazette,  the 
75,000  evening  News-Sentinel 
and  the  103,000  Sunday  Journal- 
Gazette.  The  papers  ran  511,000 


MS  ads  and  8,500,000  MS  lines 
last  year,  working  i\ith  a  staff 
of  8  telephone  salespeople,  5  out¬ 
side  salesmen,  2  counter  attend¬ 
ants  and  5  detail  girls.  About 
65%  of  the  ad  count  is  transient 
with  these  ads  producing  ap¬ 
proximately  40%  of  linage.  The 
1  and  2x  rate  is  42c  a  line,  3x — 
34c,  4  and  5x — 28c,  fix — 26c,  7x 
— 23c,  lOx — 22c  and  30x — 21c, 
with  lower  rates  for  bulk  non¬ 
contract  ads  and  for  daily  con¬ 
tracts. 

Another  CAM  has  just  started 
a  form  of  in-section  promotion 
that  he  hopes  will  prove  effec¬ 
tive  in  securing  private  party 
ads. 

Jack  Cunningham,  CAM  of  the 
Winnipeg  (Manitoba)  Tribune, 
is  mnning  a  small  box  at  the 
beginning  of  every  classification 
containing  a  family-type  want 
ads  with  copy  reading,  “You 
can  run  a  2-line  private  ad  for 
6  days  under  this  classification 
for  only  $1.20.  Ph.  WH  2-1801.” 

His  reasoning  is  that  the 
casual  advertiser,  before  placing 
an  ad,  is  going  to  check  through 
the  section  first  to  see  what’s 
going  on — and  what  better  place 
to  urge  placing  an  ad  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  rate? 

• 

Burton  and  Kehler, 

S-H  Admen,  Retire 

Two  executives  in  the  General 
Advertising  Department  of 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  re¬ 
tire  Dec.  31.  They  are: 

Jerry  F.  Burton,  65,  manager 
of  the  Retail  Advertising  Divi¬ 
sion  in  New  York; 

Stewart  W.  Kehler,  65,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Central  Division 
office  in  Cincinnati. 

Burton  joined  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  and  began  newspaper  work 
in  his  home  town  of  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  in  1919. 

Kehler  has  had  31  years  serv¬ 
ice  with  Scripps-Howard.  Born 
in  Chicago,  he  attended  Prince¬ 
ton,  and  joined  the  General  Ad¬ 
vertising  Department  first  in 
Detroit. 

• 

AISPA  Membership 
Dues  Raised  5% 

A  5%  increase  in  dues  for 
members  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association 
has  been  made  effective  January 
1  by  the  board  of  directors.  This 
is  half  the  amount  of  increase 
w’hich  the  members  authorized 
3',^  years  ago. 

“The  Board,”  the  ANPA  ad¬ 
vised,  “has  deferred  the  10% 
increase  for  3%  years  but  now 
finds  it  necessary  to  make  one- 
half  of  the  authorized  increase 
effective.  The  ANPA  has  been 
facing  the  same  inflationary  cost 
increases  that  all  newspapers 
face.” 
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European  Cartoonists 
Draw  ‘Crazy  Capers’ 


By  Ray  Erwin 

A  sparkling  array  of  cartoons 
from  Europe’s  leading  artists 
and  gagsters  is  l)eing  made  avail¬ 
able  to  newspapers  in  the  U.S. 
with  arrival  of  1968,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  William  Thomas, 
new  president  and  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  Columbia  Features. 

The  new  cartoon  is  called 
“Crazy  Capers’’  and  is  released 
by  Columbia  in  one-column  for¬ 
mat  for  six-a-week  use. 


“From  dozens  of  samples  re¬ 
ceived  each  week,  our  editors 
select  only  six  cartoons  for  their 
special  appeal  to  American  audi¬ 
ences  and  for  their  high-quality 
humor,”  explained  Thomas.  “The 
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Beneath-Surface 
Travel  Column 

Everyday  European  life  with 
an  American  slant  is  the  human 
interest  travel  feature  a  ghost¬ 
writer  and  traveler  is  producing. 

The  column:  “Persons  and 
Places.” 

The  columnist:  Don  Trent. 

The  format:  A  weekly  behind- 
the-scenes  story  of  650  words 
with  occasional  photographs. 

The  release:  Immediate. 

The  distributor:  Argos  Fea¬ 
tures  (P.O.  Box  13286,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  85002). 

Don  Trent  began  traveling  the 
interesting  way  in  1937  in 
Shanghai.  War  broke  out  and 
his  ship  sailed  away  into  the 
East  China  Sea — without  him. 

“I  got  enough  at  a  hock  shop 
on  the  Bund  for  a  sampan  ride 
down  the  Yangtze  to  a  freighter 


Fun  Group 
Begins  New 
Happy  Talk 

With  arrival  of  1968  arrives 
a  new  weekend  humor  column  for 
newspapers  under  title  of 
“Happy  Talk.” 

The  column  is  produced  and 
distributed  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  For  the  Advancement 
of  the  Art  of  Happiness  Through 
Humor  (Box  835,  Grand  Central 
Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10017).  The  association  is  made 
up  of  leading  humorists  and  gag 
writers  over  the  country. 

George  Q.  Lewis,  director  of 
the  Humor  Societies  of  America, 
will  edit  and  coordinate  the  new 
column,  designed  to  give  news¬ 
papers  more  humor  and  a  lighter 
side  to  offset  grim  and  violent 
news.  The  policy  will  be  to  in¬ 
crease  “good”  news  in  client 
newspapers  to  provide  l)etter 
balance  with  “bad”  news. 

Continued  Cheer 

“I  want  to  be  happy,  but  I 
won’t  be  happy  until  I  make  you 
happy,  too,”  remarked  Lewis. 
“  ‘Happy  Talk’  wants  to  talk 
happiness  and  humor  with  news¬ 
paper  readers  so  they  will  find 
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“I’ve  been  rolling 
Europe’s  autobahns  these 

over 

last 

part  of  living.  It  should  not  be 
taken  for  granted.  The  greatest 

LimE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 

seven  years,”  said  Don  Trent. 
“I  love  living  in  Europe.  I 
know  many  people  in  various 
countries.  Perhaps  my  greatest 
asset  is  that  I  am  a  sympathetic 
listener.” 


••Don't  worry-we'll  use  you  in  ^Ooial  Security 
hand-to-hand  fighting."  Series  Is  Ready 

standard  of  humor  is  so  consist-  ^  newspaper  public  service 
ently  high  that  it’s  very  difficult  program,  keyed  to  the  news  on 
to  make  final  choices.”  Social  Security/Medicare  has 

been  prepared  by  Newspaper 
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“Whv  not*'  It’s  his  tree’”  Reader  Service  Book  outlining 
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1,  \  A  the  SocLl  Security  legislation, 

husband: ‘How  do  you  expect  to  You’ve  Got  Coming 

cure  your  insomnia  if  you  lie  Medicare  and  Social 

awake  all  night?’  Security”  is  the  title  of  both 

Expandc'd  List  series  and  book.  The  illustrated 

series  is  by  NEA  Washington 
A  professor  held  up  by  the  Correspondent  Bruce  Biossat, 
collar  a  tiny  man  reduced  to  a  has  followed  the  legislation 

few  inches  in  height:  “You  real-  through  Congress  for  months, 
ize,  of  course,  Biggleswade,  that  The  book,  which  sells  for  $1, 
this  will  finish  you  as  a  science  jg  by  Biossat  and  John  Troan, 
teacher?”  expert  on  Social  Security  for 

Thomas  said  “Crazy  Capers”  more  than  25  years  and  author 
is  the  first  of  several  new  fea-  of  the  1965  NEA  Medicare  book 
tures  to  be  distributed  under  that  sold  nearly  a  million  copies. 
Columbia’s  current  plans  to  ex-  Troan  is  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
pand  its  list  of  features.  (Pa.)  Press. 
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wisdom,  a  wise  old  man  once 
said,  is  continued  cheer.  We 
want  newspapers  to  w’ork  with 
us  to  bring  back  happiness  to 
the  United  States. 

“Happiness  is  the  word  of 
this  New  Year — the  successor  to 
hippiness,  the  word  of  last  year,” 
Lewis  predicted  with  happy  con¬ 
fidence.  “The  satisfaction  of 
bringing  happiness  to  others 
brings  happiness  back  to  the 
initiators.  A  sense  of  humor 
gives  you  a  perspective  on 
living.” 

Readers  Contribute 

Readers  of  the  new’  column 
will  be  asked  to  send  in  their 
ow’n  secret  formulas  for  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  happiness  and  to  join  the 
team  and  serve  as  talent  scouts 
for  happiness. 

The  column  w’ill  be  from  400 
to  500  words  and  each  news¬ 
paper  is  urged  to  add  100  w’ords 
at  the  bottom  by  a  local  w’riter 
on  local  happy  happenings. 

Several  thousand  daily  and 
weekly  new’spapers  are  being 
invited  by  mail  to  use  the 
column. 

Lewis  said  he  believed  the 
adding  of  local  humor  items  will 
help  to  localize  the  column  in 
each  community  in  which  it  is 
published. 
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JOURNALISTS’  DIALOGUE 

Britons  and  Russians 
Swap  ‘Information’ 

Bv  Eduin  Roth 


London 

Only  the  Vietnam  war  caused 
Israel  to  attack  Egj^pt — because 
by  attacking  the  progressive 
United  Arab  Republic,  the  im¬ 
perialist-minded  Israeli  govern¬ 
ment  imitated  the  Americans’ 
Vietnam  aggression,  said  Rus¬ 
sian  editors  and  political  corre¬ 
spondents  at  a  conference  with 
British  editors  and  political  cor¬ 
respondents  in  London.  This  his¬ 
toric  revelation  was  typical  of 
the  jargon-packed  Communist 
party  line  heard  from  the  Rus¬ 
sians  throughout  this  conference. 

The  two-day  conference  was 
organized  by  Britain’s  Inter¬ 
national  Publishing  Corporation. 
“International  affairs  are  far 
too  important  to  be  left  solely  to 
the  politicians,”  said  IPC  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Vice-President  Hugh 
Cudlipp.  “The  more  frequently 
journalists  of  all  countries  can 
meet,  the  greater  the  bonds  that 
will  be  forged  between  us.” 

Red-Covered  Tables 

Beneath  four  gigantic  Soviet 
red  flags  and  four  equally 
gigantic  British  flags,  24  Rus¬ 
sian  editors  and  political  corre¬ 
spondents  (among  them  those 
from  Pravdu,  Izvestia,  Trud, 
and  Tass)  sat  with  53  British 
editors  and  senior  political  cor¬ 
respondents  at  red-covered 
tables.  All  the  red  in  the  hall 
made  the  visitors  feel  at  home. 

As  a  Russian  remarked  during 
the  conference — all  the  Russians 
present  were  Communist.  By 
contrast,  the  political  views  of 
the  participating  Britons  who 
came  from  all  national  dailies, 
all  national  Sunday  newspapers, 
and  the  largest  provincial  dailies 
ranged  from  right-wing  Tories 
to  left-wing  Laborites — and  the 
editor  of  the  British  Communist 
party’s  own  daily  Morning  Star. 

In  the  two  conference  days, 
half  a  day  was  spent  discussing 
the  Vietnam  war,  half  a  day 
discussing  Germany,  the  second 
morning  discussing  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  second  afternoon 
discussing  British-Russian  co¬ 
operation. 

The  agreed  conference  rules 
(which  are  binding  on  me  as  I 
write  this  story)  were  that  any¬ 
thing  said  by  anyone  could  be 
published — but  only  as  coming 
from  a  Russian  or  from  a 
Briton.  We  agreed  not  to  identify 
any  speaker  either  by  name  or 


by  newspaper.  One  reason  for 
this  was  that  it  enabled  all 
participants  to  speak  in  verj' 
controversial  political  debates 
without  their  personal  views 
becoming  publicly  identified  with 
their  newspapers. 

But  this  was  more  important 
for  the  Britons,  who  disagreed 
among  themselves  during  every 
political  debate,  than  for  the 
Russians,  all  of  whom  expressed 
completely  identical  views.  And 
nothing  said  during  the  confer¬ 
ence  session  by  these  prominent 
senior  civil  servants  of  the 
Soviet  government  differed  from 
those  Soviet  views  which  all  who 
attended  this  conference  had 
known  before. 

Slap  at  Urael 

In  the  Middle  East  debate — 
the  liveliest  and  most  interesting 
debate  of  the  conference — a  Rus¬ 
sian  told  the  Britons  with  pas¬ 
sionate  anger  in  his  voice  that 
“as  journalists”  they  had  the 
duty  to  proclaim  that  crime 
should  not  pay,  and  that  Israel’s 
aggression  should  not  be  re¬ 
warded.  Several  Russians 
praised  British  Foreign  Secre¬ 
tary  George  Brown  for  his  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  Middle  East 
conflict. 

A  British  editor  insisted: 
“When  Egypt  blockaded  the  Gulf 
of  Aqaba,  and  the  Egyptian 
army  went  to  Israel’s  frontier, 
Israel  fought  for  its  survival.  If 
the  Arabs  can  again  reach  a 
position  where  they  can  threaten 
Israel,  this  will  be  only  because 
their  military  strength  was  re¬ 
stored  by  the  Soviet  Union  with¬ 
out  peace.”  A  Russian  editor 
retorted:  “Israel  attacked  Egypt 
because  Egypt  is  a  progressive 
nation,  and  Tel-Aviv  became  a 
tool  of  the  imperialists  in  the 
historic  confrontation  between 
the  imperialist  forces  and  the 
progressive  forces.” 

During  a  heated  debate  in  the 
coffee  break,  when  several 
Britons  asked  several  Russians 
what  Israel  should  have  done  in 
its  situation  of  May  and  the  first 
four  June  days,  the  Russians 
replied — as  one  of  them  did 
afterwards  in  the  conference: 
“Israel  should  have  gone  to  the 
United  Nations.”  It  was  useless 
for  the  Britons  to  point  out  that 
Israel  did  go  to  the  U.N.  in  May 
— because  these  Russians  know 
it. 


For  the  Russians,  this  confer¬ 
ence  was  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
porting  throughout  the  Com¬ 
munist  world  what  they  had  said 
to  Britain’s  editors  and  leading 
political  correspondents  —  to 
whom  they  could  not  have  ex¬ 
pressed  these  views  unless  they 
were  true! 

The  most  amusing  speech  at 
the  conference  came  from  a 
gray-haired  Russian  (I  wish  I 
could  identify  his  publication, 
which  would  explain  why  he  was 
the  one  to  say  this)  who  said: 
“The  Arabs  had  good  weapons, 
but  did  not  know  how  to  use 
them.  Israel  won  l)ecause  it  had 
Itetter  soldiers,  who  were  better 
trained  and  l)etter  led.  Many  of 
the  Israelis  were  originally  from 
Russia,  and  were  educated  in 
Russia.  .Almost  the  entire  Israeli 
leadership  speak  Russian.  Al¬ 
though  General  Dayan  does  not 
speak  Russian,  he  is  of  Russian 
extraction.” 

By  his  speech,  this  Russian 
editor  claimed  Israel’s  victory 
over  Egypt’s  and  Syria’s  Rus¬ 
sian  arms  as  credit  for  the 
Israeli  leaders’  Russian  origin 
and  education.  This  amused  most 
of  the  British  conference  jiartici- 
pants. 

About  Vietnam,  all  Russians 
insisted  that  the  United  States 
must  stop  the  bombing  uncon¬ 
ditionally.  One  Russian  editor 
asked:  “Would  you  British 
l)omb  Dublin  l)ecause  of  anti- 
British  activities  in  Northern 
Ireland?”  This  will  look  good  in 
Communist  newspapers,  where 
no  one  will  i)oint  out  that  the 
Republic  of  Ireland  has  not  sent 
regular  military  units  into  Brit¬ 
ish  Northern  Ireland. 

Because  the  Britons  were  very 
tactful,  the  Vietnam  war  was 
debated  for  half  a  day  without 
anyone  on  either  side  mention¬ 
ing  China. 

A  lil)eral  British  correspond¬ 
ent  who  asked  the  Russians 
whether  they  would  recommend 
that  Russia  should  join  Britain 
in  reconvening  the  Geneva  con¬ 
ference  immediately  after  the 
American  bombing  was  stopped, 
got  no  reply  from  the  Russians. 

No  Brain  Drain 

On  Germany,  all  Russians  in¬ 
sisted  that  Germany  could  never 
l)e  reunited,  and  that  Communist 
East  Germany  must  l)e  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  permanent  sovereign 
state  “with  its  own  political  and 
social  system.”  British  sugges¬ 
tions  that  the  East  Germans 
should  be  allowed  to  chose  their 
political  system  met  the  Rus¬ 
sian  reply  that  they  had  already 
chosen  it. 

During  the  debate  on  British- 
Russian  technological  coopera¬ 
tion,  all  Britons  agreed  with  the 
complete  truthfulness  of  a  Rus¬ 
sian  editor’s  remark  that  a  brain 


drain  is  unthinkable  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  (Brain  drain  is  the 
British  phrase  for  the  emigra¬ 
tion  of  doctors,  scientists,  and 
technologists.) 

Several  Britons  pointed  out 
that  while  all  Russian  publica¬ 
tions  are  freely  available  in 
Britain,  the  Communist  daily 
Monihig  Star  is  the  only  British 
newspaper  allowed  into  Russia. 
They  suggested  some  other 
British  newspapers  might  also 
be  made  available  there. 

To  this,  the  Russians  replied 
blandly  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  quite  adequately  informed  by 
the  Soviet  information  media 
about  the  contents  of  the  British 
press.  A  Russian  editor  re¬ 
marked:  “We  wonder  what  use¬ 
fulness  would  be  served  by  our 
people  reading  some  of  the 
things  you  publish  about  us  and 
the  world.” 

• 

Readers  Turn 
Shareholders 
In  Totem  Poles 

New  Westmin.stek,  B.  C. 

Canada’s  Centennial  jjrovided 
a  uniejue  newspaper  promotion 
opjjortunity  for  the  four  Colum¬ 
bian  daily  newspapers  in  British 
Columbia. 

With  hope  that  the  newspaper 
sul)scril)ers  would  support  a 
project,  the  Columbian  News¬ 
papers  decided  to  hire  Indian 
carvers  to  transform  four  giant 
cedar  logs  into  authentic  Salish 
Indian  totem  poles  to  provide  a 
permanent  centennial  project 
and  a  lasting  tourist  attraction 
for  each  community. 

The  readers’  contributions 
came  through  the  purchase  of 
“share  certificates  of  very  much 
preferred  stock  in  the  Centennial 
Totem  Poles.” 

“This  unique  Centennial  proj¬ 
ect  has  teen  a  rewarding  experi¬ 
ence  for  the  Columbian  News¬ 
papers,”  said  R.  D.  Taylor, 
publisher.  He  termed  the  re¬ 
sponse  fantastic. 

“While  the  Columbian  has 
sjjonsored  the  project,  coordi¬ 
nating  the  carving  and  super¬ 
vised  the  details  for  the  i)ast 
eight  months,  we  have  received 
tremendous  support,  encouiage- 
ment  and  cooperation  from  our 
readers  and  from  local  indus¬ 
try,”  he  reported. 

More  than  6()()()  of  the  Colum¬ 
bian’s  25,000  subscriters  mailed 
in  requests  for  shares  with 
donations  ranging  from  $1  to 
$50.  Each  dollar  represents  one 
square  inch  of  carving  on  the 
poles. 

The  Columbian  publishes  four 
editions  daily  for  communities 
outside  Vancouver. 
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JOURNALISM  HALL  OF  FAME 

Love  joy  Memorial 
Funds  Are  Sought 


By  Harry  A.  Barnes 

Alton,  Ill. 

Establishment  of  an  interna¬ 
tional  journalism  Hall  of  Fame 
as  a  new  monument  to  Elijah  P. 
Lovejoy,  first  American  to  give 
his  life  for  freedom  of  the  press, 
is  being  planned  here  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  newspapermen  and  city 
and  civic  officials. 

When  completed,  the  commit¬ 
tee  believes  the  project  will  be¬ 
come  a  permanent  and  fitting 
memorial  to  the  editor  who  was 
killed  in  Alton  in  1837  defend¬ 
ing  his  press  against  a  mob 
incensed  by  his  views  on  slavery, 
Catholics  and  intemperance. 

While  plans  for  the  hall  are 
in  a  preliminary  stage,  they 
come  at  a  time  when  Alton  civic 
officials  are  expressing  concern 
over  the  possible  removal  of  a 
marker  in  downtown  Alton 
designating  the  site  where  Love- 
joy  was  slain.  It  is  threatened 
by  an  Illinois  state  highway 
project,  but  highway  officials 
have  assured  the  city  that  if  it 
becomes  necessary  to  relocate 
the  marker,  the  state  will  pay 
the  cost  and  point  out  where  the 
marker  originally  was  located. 

Beautification  Project 

At  the  same  time.  Pride  Inc., 
an  Alton  civic  beautification 
group,  has  undertaken  the  re¬ 
furbishing  of  the  present  Love- 
joy  monument  as  a  prelude  to 
development  of  plans  for  the 
Hall  of.  Fame.  It  is  a  90-foot  tall 
stone  shaft  topped  by  a  winged 
figure,  marking  the  editor’s 
grave  in  Alton  City  Cemetery. 
The  monument  was  erected  in 
1897,  sixty  years  after  Lovejoy 
was  slain  and  33  years  after 
his  body  was  removed  from  its 
first  grave  to  the  city  cemetery. 

Pride  Inc.,  widely  known  for 
its  promotion  of  physical  im¬ 
provements  in  the  Alton  com¬ 
munity,  will  work  with  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  planning  and  building 
the  new  journalism  Hall  of 
Fame.  Jack  Barban,  executive 
secretary  of  the  organization, 
pointed  out  that  a  site  has  not 
yet  been  chosen,  nor  has  a  cost 
estimate  been  made. 

Steve  A.  Cousley  of  the  Alton 
Daily  Telegraph,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  said  he  hopes  the 
hall  “will  be  a  focal  point  for 
news  media  in  the  United  States 
and  the  world  and  it  is  hoped 
they  will  take  part  in  establish¬ 
ing  it.” 


Irv’ing  Dilliard,  former  editor 
of  the  editorial  page  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch,  and  State 
Senator  Paul  Simon  of  Troy,  an 
author  and  former  publisher  of 
weekly  newspapers,  are  members 
of  the  planning  committee. 

As  part  of  a  program  already 
launched  by  Pride  Inc.,  much 
has  been  done  to  improve  the 
area  around  the  old  monument. 

An  improvement  association 
in  the  area,  acting  on  its  own, 
collected  $7,000  to  lay  new  brick 
in  Monument  Avenue  leading  to 
the  memorial  and  to  replace  32 
old,  drooping  Linden  trees  with 
sprightly  new  ones  that  permits 
the  memorial  shaft  to  dominate 
the  scene.  Plans  also  are  being 
prepared  for  a  park  on  three- 
fifths  of  an  acre  adjoining  the 
monument  area. 

Devotion  to  the  memory  of 
Lovejoy  in  the  midwest  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Alton  area 
stems  from  the  fact  that,  regard¬ 
less  of  his  ideas  and  beliefs  on 
specific  subjects,  he  was  a 
staunch  defender  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  freedom  of  the 
press — and  gave  his  life  for  that 
ideal. 

Son  of  Maine  MiniMer 

Lovejoy,  the  eldest  son  of  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  was  born 
at  Albion,  Maine,  Nov.  8,  1802. 
He  was  a  precocious  youngster 
and  when  but  four  years  of  age 
he  could  read  the  Bible.  After 
college  he  taught  school  in  Ver¬ 
mont  and  then  emigrated  to  St. 
Louis.  He  taught  school  in 
the  daytime,  contributed  to  city 
newspapers  in  his  spare 
moments  and  later  served  as 
editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Ob¬ 
server,  organ  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church. 

His  writing  gave  him  a  new 
voice  and  he  used  it  to  crusade 
against  drunkenness  and  intem¬ 
perance  of  any  kind.  He  labeled 
slavery  an  evil,  bitterly  opposed 
it,  yet  never  was  classed  as  an 
abolitionist. 

But  he  made  enemies  and  as 
he  continued  to  crusade  against 
the  slav’e  movement,  they  in¬ 
creased  until  his  friends  advised 
hiijiUo  move  out  of  St.  Louis  for 
his  own  safety.  He  finally  took 
their  advice  and  moved  his  press 
across  the  Mississippi  to  Alton 
on  July  24,  1836. 

That  day  was  a  Sunday,  and 
because  it  was  the  Sabbath, 


Lovejoy  left  his  printing  equip¬ 
ment  on  the  wharf.  His  enemies 
took  advantage  of  the  incident 
and  dumped  it  into  the  river. 

Lovejoy  ordered  a  second 
press.  A  mob  burned  it  and 
warned  him  of  his  life.  Lovejoy 
bought  a  third  press  and  it  met 
a  similar  fate. 

Before  the  fourth  press  ar¬ 
rived,  Lovejoy  appeared  at  a 
meeting  of  his  enemies  and  vig¬ 
orously  defended  what  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  freedom  of  the 
press. 

When  the  new  press  ar¬ 
rived,  it  was  stored  in  the  river¬ 
side  warehouse  of  Godfrey,  Gil¬ 
man  &  Co.  Rumblings  of  mob 
vengeance  soon  were  heard  and 
a  company  of  militia  was  sent 
to  the  warehouse  to  guard  the 
equipment.  Lovejoy  was  among 
them. 

As  the  mob  attempted  to  burn 
the  buildings,  gunfire  began  and 
one  of  the  mob  was  killed.  A 
second  attempt  was  made  to 
burn  the  building  and  Lovejoy 
ran  outside  to  beat  out  the 
flames.  He  was  fired  upon  and 
killed. 

A  play  about  his  last  years 
and  death  was  premiered  (Dec. 
6)  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 

“Taste  for  Violence”  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Prof.  Webster  Smalley 
under  commission  of  University 
Theatre  at  Urbana  in  honor  of 
the  Illinois  sesquicentennial 
celebration. 

Smalley’s  play  is  adapted 
from  “Lovejoy:  Martyr  to 
Freedom,”  a  biography  by  Sen. 
Paul  Simon. 


Nebraska  Has  Gain 
Of  1  in  Newspapers 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

The  1968  Nebraska  News¬ 
paper  Directory  lists  236  news¬ 
papers,  one  more  than  a  year 
ago.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  book  (in  its 
15th  year  of  publication)  that 
the  number  of  newspapers  in 
Nebraska  has  increased  from 
one  year  to  the  next,  according 
to  Vern  Scofield,  manager  of 
Nebraska  Press  Association. 

Of  the  236  there  are  20 
dailies,  2  tri-weeklies,  6  semi¬ 
weeklies  and  208  weeklies. 

Only  one  of  Nebraska’s  93 
counties  —  Banner  —  does  not 
bave  a  newspaper.  There  are  no 
newspapers  in  three  other  coun¬ 
ty  seats — in  Dakota,  Frontier 
and  Knox  counties — but  there 
are  newspapers  published  in 
other  towns  in  those  counties. 

Smallest  town  listed  in  the 
book  is  Brewster,  population  44. 

Circulation  is  split  about  even 
between  dailies  and  non-dailies 
— 485,817  for  dailies  and  430,- 
375  for  non-dailies.  In  1913, 
Scofield  said,  Nebraska  had  725 
newspapers. 


Chinese  Typesetting 
Change  Under  Study 

Tokyo 

Asian  journalists  recently 
heard  a  report  on  efforts  to 
revolutionize  Chinese  news¬ 
papers. 

The  report  was  given  by  Miss 
Aw  Sian,  chairman  of  the  South¬ 
east  Asia  Chinese  Language 
Press  Institute,  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Conference  on  Problems 
of  Mass  Media  in  Asia. 

She  said  that  development  of 
new  typesetting  machines  could 
revolutionize  “the  entire  Chinese 
language  publishing  industry.” 

“A  complete  font  of  Chinese 
types  contains  as  many  as 
12,000  characters,”  she  said. 
“After  numerous  frequency 
studies,  this  vocabulary  has 
been  reduced  to  9,000.  Of  this 
number  there  are  some  3,500 
most  frequently  used  characters 
and  some  3,500  less  frequently 
used  characters.” 

She  said  the  large  Chinese 
vocabulary  has  stopped  numer¬ 
ous  attempts  to  mechanize 
Chinese  typesetting  so  that  all 
Chinese  newspapers  still  are  set 
into  type  by  hand.  She  said  a 
typesetter  can  average  900 
characters  per  hour  during  an 
eight-hour  day. 

Miss  Aw  said  the  Institute 
has  been  studying  a  system  now 
in  experimental  use  in  Taiwan 
that  has  a  vocabulary  of  2,376 
characters. 


SIU  Students  Receive 
Aid  from  Publishers 

Carbondale,  Ill. 

Dean  Rebuffoni  of  Pekin,  Ill., 
a  senior  majoring  in  journalism 
at  Southern  Illinois  University 
here,  is  the  first  recipient  of  a 
$500  scholarship  presented  by 
Gannett  Newspapers.  He  at¬ 
tended  Bradley  University  in 
Peoria  then  spent  four  years  in 
the  Navy  before  transferring  to 
SIU.  He  is  now  on  the  staff  of 
the  Daily  Egyptian,  SIU  news¬ 
paper.  Last  summer  he  worked 
as  an  intern  in  the  newsroom 
of  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

Inez  Rencher,  18,  of  East  St. 
Louis,  Ill.,  a  sophomore  majoring 
in  journalism  at  SIU,  has  been 
awarded  a  scholarship  by  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  it  was 
announced  by  G.  Duncan  Bau¬ 
man,  publisher. 

Miss  Rencher,  who  was  a 
straight  “A”  student  at  Lincoln 
High  School,  was  voted  the  most 
outstanding  freshman  journal¬ 
ism  student  during  her  first  year 
at  the  University.  At  SIU  she 
has  maintained  a  4.5  grade  aver¬ 
age  in  journalism  courses,  equiv¬ 
alent  to  a  B-plus  on  SIU’s  five- 
point  grade  system,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Daily 
Egyptian. 
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Fate  Helps  Newsmen 
After  Bridge  Topples 


By  William  il<i 

Assistant  ('.ity  Editor 
Huntington  Horald-Dispatrh 

Hi  ntington,  W.  Va. 

Fate  was  cruel  to  the  still  un¬ 
counted  victims  of  the  Point 
Pleasant  bridge  collapse,  but  it 
gave  the  Herald-Dispatch  a  head 
start  on  one  of  the  big  national 
stories  of  the  year. 

For  a  little  while,  Friday, 
December  15,  was  a  quiet, 
“normal”  day  for  the  H-D  staff 
just  settling  down  to  work  about 
.">  p.m.  Reporter  Keith  Kappes 
of  the  Ironton,  Ohio,  bureau  20 
miles  down  the  Ohio  River  from 
Huntington  found  it  was  very 
quiet  at  the  Lawrence  County 
Sheriff’s  office. 

Then  the  Ohio  sheriff’s  net¬ 
work  radio  crackled  with  an 
almost  unbelievable  report:  The 
Silver  Bridge  near  Gallipolis  to 
Point  Pleasant,  W.  Va.,  had 
collapsed. 

Kappes  had  the  radio  dis¬ 
patcher  verify  the  call  and  then 
telephoned  his  chief.  Regional 
Editor  Don  Mayne  in  Hunting- 
ton.  Mayne  got  his  Point  Pleas¬ 
ant  correspondent,  Pat  (Mrs. 
Robert)  Siler,  on  another  line. 
(The  papers  use  Magical!  and 
WATS  lines  for  speed  and  con¬ 
venience.)  She  was  incredulous. 
She  and  her  family  had  just 
gotten  home  after  crossing  the 
bridge. 

The  Incredible  Is  True 

Details  were  sketchy  but  she 
rapidly  confirmed  the  incredible 
as  true.  This  hou.sewife  and 
mother  of  three  sons  then  began 
almost  four  solid  days  of  fast, 
accurate  reporting. 

Until  that  Friday  night  Mrs. 
Siler  had  covered  nothing  much 
bigger  than  council  and  board 
of  education  meetings.  The  wife 
of  a  radio  station  executive,  she 
had  little  experience  as  a  news- 
woman  l)efore  joining  the  H-D 
regional  staff  a  couple  of  years 
ago. 

Meanwhile,  Mayne  flashed  the 
Associated  Press  office  in 
Charleston  with  the  sketchy  de¬ 
tails  (W.  Va.  Bureau  Manager 
Ed  Tunstall  had  moments  be¬ 
fore  gotten  the  first  alert) . 
Mayne  dispatched  Kappes  up  the 
river  on  the  Ohio  side.  Kappes 
wasted  no  time.  Although  70 
miles  away,  he  was  the  second 
newsman  to  arrive  at  the 
Kanauga  (Ohio)  end  of  the 
fallen  span. 

In  Huntington,  staff  photogra¬ 
pher  Howard  Cazad  was  pulled 


off  a  mass  of  pre-holiday  assign¬ 
ments  and  teamed  with  Police 
Reporter  Russell  Scott  to  go  up 
the  West  Virginia  side  of  the 
river.  At  the  time  it  was  as¬ 
sumed  the  Point  Pleasant  side 
would  produce  the  best  early 
l)ictures. 

Fate  wasn’t  through  playing 
tricks.  Staff  Photographer  Lee 
Bernard,  stricken  ill  earlier  in 
the  day,  knew  his  department 
was  shorthanded  even  for  a 
“normal”  day.  Feeling  up  to 
working  a  little,  he  arrived  at 
the  office  and  found  himself  im¬ 
mediately  drafted  to  cover  the 
Ohio  side  of  the  collapse.  Coin¬ 
cidence  thus  placed  him  where 
the  best  pictures  were  available. 

When  H-D  Managing  Editor 
Boyd  Jarrell,  working  the  news 
desk  “slot,”  and  City  Editor 
E.  R.  Oliver  returned  from  their 
.supper  breaks,  they  found  the 
situation  in  hand  but  the  story 
growing  in  horror  and  mag^ni- 
tude.  It  was  apparent  there 
would  be  few  survivors  among 
the  estimated  se^'eral  score 
people  on  the  bridge. 

Pholoara pliers  Kukv 

There  were  other  aspects,  too, 
such  as  the  total  interruption  of 
barge  traffic  on  the  Ohio,  a  major 
commercial  artery. 

With  Mayne  gathering  the  de¬ 
tails  and  writing  the  main  story, 
the  city  desk  took  over  the  job 
of  coordinating  sidebar  material 
and  feeding  major  developments 
to  AP  in  Charleston.  Chief 
Photographer  Maurice  Kaplan 
l)egan  a  48-hour  stint  which  was 
only  briefly  interrupted  by  sleep. 

The  first  night  he  supervised 
the  processing  of  the  first  film 
from  the  scene  and  rapidly 
mowd  prints  to  meet  the  first 
edition  art  deadline  of  about 
9  p.m.  (somewhat  extended  on 
this  occasion)  and  was  also  man¬ 
aging  Wirephoto  transmissions 
for  AP.  Including  stock  bridge 
shots,  he  sent  out  17  wirephotos 
that  night. 

Bernard’s  night  shots  of  the 
wreckage  tangle  on  the  Ohio 
side  of  the  river  receiv’ed  nation¬ 
al  play.  So  did  the  first  general 
description  of  just  what  hap¬ 
pened  and  what  the  situation 
looked  like  from  Kappes.  (He 
found  one  body  himself  while 
climbing  over  twisted  girders.) 

A  relatively  new  member  of 
the  H-D  city  staff  provided  im¬ 


portant  help,  too.  Sam  Neal, 
working  part-time  while  com¬ 
pleting  his  journalism  degree 
requirements  at  Marshall  Uni¬ 
versity  here,  is  a  native  of  Galli¬ 
polis.  .Also  among  the  first  news¬ 
men  on  the  scene,  he  gathered 
eyewitness  accounts  of  the  span’s 
failure  and  i-escue  efforts  im¬ 
mediately  afterward.  Then  he 
pinned  down  the  list  of  known 
dead  at  Holzer  Hospital  in  Galli¬ 
polis  and  interviewed  surv'ivors 
there.  He  was  giv'en  full  cooper¬ 
ation  by  the  hospital  staff. 

Pictures  in  Hospital 

.Although  the  first  night’s  pic¬ 
tures  from  the  West  Virginia 
side  were  inferior,  Mrs.  Siler, 
Scott  and  Photographer  Cazad 
got  some  of  the  best  material 
and  human  interest  pictures 
from  survivors  in  Pleasant  Val¬ 
ley  Hospital  at  Point  Pleasant. 

Handling  the  volume  of  mate¬ 
rial  Iteing  produced  was  a  prob¬ 
lem.  .At  8  p.m.  C.  T.  Mitdiell, 
assistant  city  editor  of  the  after¬ 
noon  Huntington  Advertiser  and 
city  editor  of  the  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald-Advertiser,  came  in  to  lend 
a  hand  and  coordinate  coverage 
for  the  following  two  days.  He 
arranged  for  aerial  photo  cover¬ 
age  at  dawn  plus  reporter- 
photographer  teams  on  both 
sides  of  the  river. 

By  another  fluke  of  Fate,  the 
Adv'ertiser  got  a  break  on  West 
Virginia  Governor  Hulett 
Smith’s  visit  to  Point  Pleasant 
late  Friday,  The  persistence  of 
a  part-time  H-D  photo  stringer 
from  suburban  Barlwursville, 
W.  Va.,  paid  off.  Turned  back  by 
state  police  as  not  an  accredited 
newsman,  Mike  Love  hitched  a 
ride  into  Point  Pleasant  in  a 
radio  station  mobile  unit.  He 
arrived  at  the  end  of  the  bridge 
just  as  the  Governor  did.  His  pic¬ 
ture  got  state  play  the  next  day. 

One  of  the  H-D’s  unhappiest 
staffers  that  Friday  night  was 
Repoi-ter  Russ  Lilly  who  alone  of 
the  staff  was  kept  in  the  office 
to  take  care  of  “the  other”  news 
and  to  help  take  stories  phoned 
in  from  the  disaster  scene.  .After 
the  final  edition  was  on  the 
streets  he  volunteered  to  help 
and  was  promptly  dispatched  to 
Point  Pleasant  to  work  his  days 
off. 

Also  anxious  to  get  going  was 
.Advertiser  Reporter  Dave  Pey¬ 
ton.  He  was  at  work  in  the  pre¬ 
dawn  darkness  and  together  with 
Lilly  provided  substantial  mate¬ 
rial  for  the  Advertiser’s  first 
coverage.  Mrs.  Siler  was  also  on 
the  job  attending  disaster  com- 
mitt^  meetings,  checking  on  the 
missing  persons  list,  and  finding 
answers  to  the  hundreds  of  ques¬ 
tions  copy  editors  far  away  in 
comfortable  offices  can  think  of. 

Because  West  Virginia  owns 
the  Ohio  River  and  manages  the 


bridges  along  its  border.  Point 
Pleasant  became  the  disaster 
capital  Saturday.  What  had  be¬ 
gun  the  night  before  as  a  tenta¬ 
tive  “rescue”  effort  now  became 
a  full-scale  salvage  and  recovery 
operation  under  the  direction  of 
the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  at 
Huntington  and  the  Coast 
Guard. 

On  Double  Shift 

.At  dawn  Saturday,  Kaplan 
was  shooting  aerial  pictures 
through  typical  valley  fog.  As¬ 
sistant  Chief  Photographer  Jack 
Burnett  was  roaming  the  ground 
area  getting  some  of  the  best 
daylight  scenes. 

Advertiser  Police  Reporter 
Jack  Hardin  worked  a  double 
shift  Saturday  for  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  Herald-Advertiser 
helping  to  piece  together  what 
happened.  Neal,  ordinarily  on 
the  copy  desk  rim  Saturday 
nights,  was  turned  loose  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  reporting.  Herald- 
Advertiser  News  Editor  Don 
Hatfield  opened  up  six  inside 
pages  (in  addition  to  a  section 
page  and  page  one)  and  Mitchell 
coordinate  the  influx  of  stories 
and  pictures  for  Sunday’s  edi¬ 
tions. 

The  heaxy  coverage  continued 
through  Monday  morning’s  Her¬ 
ald-Dispatch.  "rhe  only  major 
development  not  uncovered 
locally  was  furnished  by  the 
.Veie  York  Times  on  Monday  on 
the  engineering  histoi'y  of  the 
ill-fated  bridge. 

Reporter  David  McGuire  of 
the  .Ashland  Kentucky  bureau 
was  anchorman  for  Monday’s 
detailed  followup. 

In  general  there  were  rela¬ 
tively  few  factual  problems.  This 
was  a  tribute  to  the  excellence  of 
the  news  teams  operating  at  the 
.scene  and  the  generally  careful 
official  announcements  made  by 
spokesmen  for  the  disaster  com¬ 
mittee  and  U.S.  Engineers, 

Most  photographers  relied 
strictly  on  candids.  There  were 
only  a  few  instances  of  “hokey” 
pictures,  or  requests  for  them. 
One  which  did  get  some  circula¬ 
tion  showed  a  priest  “giving  last 
rites”  to  the  bridge  victims  at 
the  water’s  edge.  It  was  an  edi¬ 
tor’s  idea  in  some  remote  office. 
• 

Byoir  Names  Breen 

Robert  V.  Breen  has  been 
elected  an  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Carl  Byoir  &  Associates, 
public  relations  firm.  He  will 
assume  responsibility  for  super¬ 
vision  of  Byoir  specialty  depart¬ 
ments  in  New  York  and  its 
branch  offices.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Maniuette  University  and 
was  in  newspaper  and  magazine 
work  in  the  Mid  West  before 
joining  the  Byoir  organization 
in  1946. 
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PROMOTION 


Let’s  Get  Organized 
For  a  Super  ’68 


By  George  Wilt 

Because  the  promotion  field,  ba 
like  hell,  is  paved  with  good  in-  (I 
tentions,  here  is  a  random  pf 
sample — as  our  research  depart-  oi 
ment  cohorts  w'ould  put  it — of 
New  Year’s  Resolutions  for  the  m 
newspaper  promotion  manager:  on 

1.  First,  I  resolve  not  to  do  tn 

any  promotion  ads  saying  that 
our  newspaper  is  “First.”  (Not  m 
eren  when  it  is  first.)  ca 

2.  Second,  to  try  to  be  creative  m 
in  our  promotion.  To  come  up 
with  some  really  new  ideas,  that 
are  scintillating,  clever,  unique, 
and  ingenious.  (Even  if  some¬ 
body  else  has  done  it  before.)  T1 

3.  To  sell  new’spapers.  (Now,  Q 
wasn’t  that  obvious?)  I  mean  m 
all  newspapers,  not  just  our  fo 
own.  (It’s  really  not  that  big  an 
order.) 

4.  Never  to  knock  the  com¬ 
peting  newspaper.  Maybe  even 
say  something  nice  about  the 
other  newspaper  once  in  a  while. 

If  you  have  to  knock  somebody, 
remember,  there  are  773  tele¬ 
vision  stations,  and  5,657  radio 
stations.  (Pick  on  one  of  them.) 

5.  To  get  a  little  better  organ¬ 
ized  in  1968.  Like  getting  the 
copy,  and  the  ads,  in  on  time. 
(Can  we  get  an  extension  on  the 
deadline  for  that  one,  please?) 

6.  To  avoid  cliches  like  the 
plague.  (That  one’s  as  old  as 
the  hills.) 

7.  To  be  careful  about  those 
big  events  that  the  newspaper 
sponsors.  (Just  to  he  sure  that 
the  newspaper  is  identified  with 
the  project,  and  doesn’t  get  lost 
in  the  list  of  co-sponsors.) 

8.  Never  to  underestimate  the 
audience  for  our  promotion,  in¬ 
cluding  our  promotion  directed 
to  the  advertising  community. 
(Especially  when  it’s  directed  to 
the  advertising  community!) 

9.  To  be  kind  and  considerate 
to  publishers,  advertising,  cir¬ 
culation  and  business  depart¬ 
ment  people  who  come  up  with 
what  they  think  are  great  pro¬ 
motion  ideas.  (After  all,  every¬ 
body  can’t  he  geniuses.) 

10.  To  make  our  research 
understandable,  believable,  and 
honest.  And  to  have  our  re¬ 
search  provide  knowledge,  be¬ 
cause  that’s  what  research  is 
for.  (And  if  it’s  not  asking  too 
much,  let’s  skip  the  jargon  and 
researchese  in  the  explanations, 
too.) 

11.  Let’s  keep  our  presenta¬ 
tions  lively,  without  too  many 
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bar  charts  and  dull  statistics. 
(It’s  our  obligation  to  keep 
people  awake  until  the  shojv  is 
over.) 

12.  Resolved,  to  use  more  pro¬ 
motion  space  in  ’68.  (Let’s  show 
our  advertisers  we  practice  what 
we  preach!) 

(Now’,  let’s  resolve  to  keep  as 
many  of  these  resolutions  as  we 
can.  If  that’s  not  asking  too 
much.) 


CHAMBERSBURG  DATA— 
The  Chamhersburg  (Pa.)  Public 
Opinion  has  published  a  new 
market  presentation.  It  uses 
four  different  colors  of  text 


stock  printed  in  black  ink,  and 
gives  the  illusion  of  a  multi¬ 
color  job.  Included  is  data  on 
Chambersburg  and  Franklin 
County,  showing  distance  of  the 
market  from  various  major 
newspaper  centers,  pictures  of 
major  points  of  interest,  popu¬ 
lation  trends  and  economic 
factors,  list  of  industries,  circu¬ 
lation  breakdowns  for  cities  and 
tow’ns  in  the  area,  and  a  list  of 
merchandising  services.  Copies 
are  available  from  Frank  J. 
Heinrich,  vicepresident. 

♦ 

AWARD — The  .Appleton 
(Wise.)  Post-Crescent  was  pre¬ 
sented  w'ith  a  Certificate  Aw’ard 
by  the  Wisconsin  Association  on 
Alcoholism,  Inc.,  in  recognition 
of  its  outstanding  contribution 
in  promoting  public  understand¬ 
ing  of  alcoholism. 

>i>  *  * 

GOLFING — “The  Executive 
Sportsman”  is  a  new’  report 
available  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  The  study  points  out 
that  there  are  9-million  male 
golfers  in  the  U.S.  Data  is  pro¬ 


vided  on  income,  education  and 
occupation  breakdowns  of  this 
audience,  and  howr  golfers  are 
reached  by  various  advertising 
media.  The  data  is  based  on  a 
study  by  W.R.  Simmons,  “Selec¬ 
tive  Markets  and  the  Media 
Reaching  Them.” 

♦  ♦  * 

HAWAII  COVERAGE— 
“One  advertising  medium 
reaches  all  of  Haw’aii,  and  only 
one  does,”  says  a  presentation 
on  behalf  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  and  Honolulu  Adver¬ 
tiser,  produced  by  Wilfred  H. 
Berman,  director  of  research 
and  marketing.  Bill  translated 
local  radio  and  television  ratings 
into  households,  to  show’  that  no 
tv  station  has  more  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  households,  and  all 
stations  combined  only  reach 
half  the  market  during  prime 
time  (with  radio  doing  even 
w’orse!).  The  study  show’s  new’s- 
paper  readership  by  age  group, 
education,  occupation,  income, 
and  other  factors.  The  report 
uses  72  pages,  and  includes 
charts  and  graphs  to  present 
findings. 


SPACESHIPS  coll\De:  NEAR  VENw 


iu-t-e  r  Gui'etai 


rCAR  OF  INTEHFUKCTARY 


PACKERS  WIN  SUPER- 
DUPER  BOWLi _ 


The  !}p«*n  Bay  Packara  l"Thay  said  It  couldn't  b* 


ara  Intarplanatary 
Chanplona,  having  da- 
faatad  tha  Hart  Bara 
by  a  aeora  of  39  to 
37  In  auddan-daath 
ovartlna. 

Tha  Packara  contlnua 
to  doBlnata  tha  UnlT- 
araal  Football  Laagua 
(un)  vhlch  conalata 
of  all  najor  football 
taama,  rapraaantlng 
avary  planat  In  tha 
avataa. 

Brat  Starr,  graat 
grand aon  of  onca 
faaioua  Bart  Starr, 
lad  tha  Paokara  to 
victory,  coaplatlng 
31  of  32  paaaaa  for 
3  touchdowns,  t 


fe  tn  •9<x  i  I S 

in  16,000  MPH  suparatar 
apatashlp  oollldad  lata 
yaatarday  with  a  ahort- 
ranga  2,000  HPH  ooaautap 
spacaahlp  approxlaataly 
don%*  but  tha  Intarplan-  30,000  allaa  from  Vanua* 
atary  Paaoa  Coamlsslon 

announced  yaatarday  that  Tha  coaputar  guldano# 
tha  first  year  of  Inter-  ayataa  on  tha  suparatar 
planetary  peace  was  coa-  failed ,  due  to  a  leak  In 
plated  on  Frl.  Sapt.  16,  tha  atoalc  reactor. 

2067,  Tha  coBBlsilon 

will  aaat  toaorrow  to  Bacausa  of  recant  safety 

calsbrata  this  banner  fsaturaa  Installed  on 
year,  both  shlpa,  all  of  tha 

passangars  vara  safely 

Last  year  tha  eoamlaslon  ejected  Into  space  with 

agreed  to  aoTO  all  coa-  oxygon  tanks  and  picked 

bat  space  vahlclss  to  tha  up  by  rescus  Tshlelaa. 
Planat  Jupiter  to  avoid 

chances  of  future  tuault.  Dr.  R.  J.  Phillips,  head 


FRANCE  REPAYS  U.S. 

AID  LOAtl.S 

Kueh  to  tha  surprise 
of  all  conesmed,  tha 
Republic  of  Franca  aadi 
the  final  paynant  on 
funds  loaned  froo  the 
United  States  during 
World  War  1-1917. 
Interest  on  these  loani 
aaounted  to  )1, 300, 000 
300,000,000. 


Tha  oalsbratlon  will  ba 
hold  at  tha  istro-^aee 
Motel  In  ^ace  Parkway 
No.  76,  located  15,000 
alias  above  tha  Earth. 

It  will  consist  of 
awlanlng  In  rejuvenat¬ 
ing  waters,  dinner  aarvsd 
under  glass,  and  dancing 
to  tha  newest  beat,  known 
as  the  "Venus  Flytrap.". 


of  Space  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  coBoiantad,  "Ware 
It  not  for  tha  new  safety 
ejection  syatao,  all 
paasangsra  aboaid  both 
ships  would  have  parlahad 
In  the  collls  Ion. 


ENDURABLE  DIRXSEX  BLASTS 
CONSERVATIVES 


Everett  Dlrksan,  oldest 
Senator  In  U.  S.  history. 
GREAI-SRXNDSOIJ  OF  celebrated  his  174th 

Rl;:ao  STARR  arrests)  birthday  by  blasting  Repub¬ 
lican  consarvatlvaa  for 

Rlngo  Starr,  tha  III,  wai  thslr  stand  on  school 


arrested  today  on  chargaa 
of  shaving  his  head  In  [. 
public  protest  to  tha  prli 
of  haircuts. 


Ints  gratlon. 

*Kls  latest  recording, 
j)  entitled  "It's  My  Life, 
received  ths  top  Oraony 

Award. 


NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  CLASSROOM — This  is  ho./  Bill  Schricitel,  12,  completed  a  7th  grade  English 
class  assignment  in  school  at  Palatine,  Illinois,  to  tell  the  news  of  a  day  100  years  hence.  The 
notation  at  the  top  is  the  teacher's  evaluation  of  his  effort. 
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V^OMEVS  NEWS  AWARD 

Doctor’s  Wife  Takes 
‘Trip’  and  Wins  Prize 


COLl  MBIA.  -Mo. 

Pat  Hunter,  an  investigative 
reporter  in  the  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser, 
is  the  winner  for  the  second  time 
of  the  $1,500  Reporting-Writing 
award  in  the  1967  J.  C.  Penney- 
University  of  Missouri  Journal¬ 
ism  Awards  program. 

In  announcing  winners  in  the 
eighth  national  competition  on 
Christmas  Day,  Journalism  Dean 
Earl  F.  English  pointed  out  that 
Mrs.  Hunter  is  the  first  women’s 
news  writer  to  win  this  top 
award  twice  in  the  competition. 

Nearly  $11,500  will  be  shared 
by  all  winners  in  the  seven  com¬ 
petition  classes. 

Winners  for  women’s  pages  in 
1967  are: 

CLASS  I:  (1)  Lakeland 
(Fla.)  Ledger,  Dorothy-Anne 
Flor;  (2)  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 

Times,  Lucy  Coulbourn;  (3) 
Glendale  (Calif.)  Xeu's-Press, 
Bettv  Preston. 

CLASS  II:  (1)  Suffolk  Sun, 
Deer  Park,  N.  Y.,  Arlene  Alli- 
good;  (2)  TODAY,  Cocoa,  Fla., 
Gloria  Biggs;  (3)  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  (Fla.)  Sews,  Edee  Greene. 

CLASS  III:  (1)  Houston 
Chronicle,  Madeleine  McDer¬ 
mott;  (2)  Los  Angeles  Times, 
Irene  Raddon;  (3)  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  Vivian  Castleberry. 

CL.4SS  IV:  (1)  Coalinga 
(Calif.)  Record,  Judy  Flander; 
(2)  Boca  Raton  (Fla.)  Sews, 
Sandra  Wesley;  (3)  Evanston 
(Ill.)  Review,  Lorraine  Bannon. 

FASHION:  Vivian  Kawatzky, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

REPORTING-WRITING:  Pat 
Hunter,  Honolulu  Advertiser. 

Photography  winners  are: 

Women’s  Page  Photographer 
of  the  Year:  David  Nance,  Hous¬ 
ton  Chronicle. 

''THEY  AWARDED 
HIM  $10,000 
OF  MY  MONEY!'' 

never  can  tell 
what  a  jury  will  do. 
Many  awards  exceed  the  bounds  of  rea* 
son.  Why  take  such  chances?  Simply 
decide  on  a  certain  amount  you  aKree  to 
cover.  Let  us  handle  the  excess,  with  an 
Employers  Special  Excess  Insurs^tce 
policy.  Thus,  you  place  a  limit  on  your 
possible  Joss. 

7*his  specially  designed  coverage  pro* 
vides  economical  protection  atrainst  ex* 
cessive  Joss  due  to  libel,  slander,  inva¬ 
sion  of  privacy,  piracy,  violation  of 
copyright,  or  plasriarism  For  d*^sils 
and  rates,  witlu>ut  obliKStion  urite  to: 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORP. 

?l  West  10th.  Kansas  City.  Mo  C4106 
Yvrt.  Ill  John  tma  Er»aca»c«/. 

Cr.cago.  iH  W.JiiSsn  S4  N  K. 


CLASS  I:  (Layout)  —  (1) 
James  Johnson.  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Eagle  Beacon;  (2)  Bob  Gapsky, 
TODAY;  (3)  Perry  C.  Riddle, 
Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital-Journal. 

CLASS  II:  (Story-Telling 
Picture)  —  (1)  Gary  Settle,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  Sews;  (2)  Bud 
Kamenish,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal;  (3)  Roger  Powers, 
Houston  Post. 

CLASS  III:  (Portrait)— (1) 
Donn  Gould,  Pompano  Beach 
(Fla.)  Sun  Sentinel;  (2)  Ted 
Walls,  Akron  Beacon  Journal; 
(3)  George  Cassidy,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel. 

Photography  honorable  men¬ 
tions: 

Class  I — Donn  Gould,  Pom¬ 
pano  Beach  Sun  Sentinel;  John 
LeBaron,  Santa  Rosa  (Calif.) 
Press-Democrat;  Terry  Tomlin, 
Snshville  Tennessean;  and  Gary 
Settle,  Chicago  Daily  Sews. 

Class  II — Anthony  Lopez,  TO¬ 
DAY;  Garj*  Settle,  Chicago 
Daily  Sews;  Donn  Gould,  Pom- 
pano  Beach  Sun  Sentinel. 

Class  III — Ted  Walls,  Akron 
Beacon  Journal;  Edgar  E.  Le- 
Sueur,  Johnson  City  (Tenn.) 
Press-Chronicle ;  and  Perry  C. 
Riddle,  Topeka  Capital-Journal. 

Mrs.  Hunter’s  winning  entry 
was  a  series  on  the  perils  of 
LSD.  A  doctor’s  wife,  Mrs. 
Hunter  re.searched  the  series  by 
personally  taking  a  “trip”  on 
the  drug.  She  won  the  same 
award  in  1966  for  a  series  cover¬ 
ing  the  battered  child  problem  in 
Hawaii,  which  brought  enact¬ 
ment  of  laws  against  such  abuse. 

Winners  will  be  .saluted  at  a 
five-day  workshop  March  17-22, 
1968,  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
-souri.  Work.shop  re.se  r\’ati  on  s 
will  l)e  on  a  first-come,  first- 
ser\'ed  basis.  The  Women’s  Page 
Photographer  of  the  Year  will 
renre.sent  all  photographers  at 
this  seminar. 

.Awards  of  $1,000,  $500  and 
$250  go  to  the  three  women’s 
page  winners  in  each  of  four 
circulation  classes.  The  fashion 
winner  may  choose  a  $1,500  cash 
award,  or  $7.50  cash  plus  a 
week’s  expenses-paid  trip  to 
J^urone.  The  Reporting-Writing 
and  F'ashion  awards  are  $1,500 
each.  The  top  photography 
award,  given  for  the  l)est  port¬ 
folio  of  pictures,  is  $500,  and 
winners  in  the  other  three  photo 
clas.ses  receive  $1.50  fir.st,  $75 
second  and  $50  third. 

The  penney-Mis.Sfmri  Awards 
program  was  established  in  1960 
through  a  Penney  company 


grant  to  the  University.  It 
honors  James  Cash  Penney,  92, 
a  native  of  Hamilton,  Mo.,  and 
founder  of  the  department  store 
chain. 

• 

12  to  Receive 
Mental  Health 
Program  Grants 

Syraci  se,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Wesley  C.  Clark,  dean  of 
the  School  of  Journalism,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  has  announced 
the  names  of  the  fellows  in  the 
school’s  Mental  Health  Informa¬ 
tion  Program  for  the  1967-68 
academic  year. 

Each  fellow  receives  a  $2,800 
scholarship  plus  full  tuition 
from  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health  for  a  year  of 
campus  study  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  and  a  $4,800  stipend 
plus  tuition  for  a  second  year, 
an  internship  with  a  mental 
health  organization. 

The  program,  co-sponsored  by 
NIMH  and  Syracuse  University, 
trains  specialists  in  the  field  of 
mental  health  information.  The 
two-year  course  leads  to  a 
master’s  degree.  Dr.  Roljert  W. 
Root,  professor  of  journalism, 
is  the  program’s  director. 

The  12  named  as  fellows 
were : 

Mrs.  Isabel  Aird,  North  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y.,  A.B.  in  chemistry, 
Barnard  College,  19i7. 

Lucinda  G.  Allen,  Neshanic, 
N.  J.,  A.B.  in  psychologj-.  Wells 
College,  19C>5. 

Marsha  Gray,  Long  Beach, 
N.  Y.,  A.B.  in  psychology-,  Syra¬ 
cuse  University,  1967. 

Mrs.  Joan  G.  Kennedy,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  Y.,  B.S.  in  psychol¬ 
ogy,  University  of  Rochester, 
1967. 

Dianne  Martiny,  Woodbury, 
Conn.,  A.B.J.  in  journalism.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Georgia,  1967. 

Pamela  Miller,  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
A.B.  in  psychology,  Skidmore 
College,  1967. 

Jennifer  L.  Moore,  Des 
Moines,  Iowa,  .A.B.  in  psychol¬ 
ogy,  Drake  University,  1967. 

Linda  .M.  Perrin,  Marshall¬ 
town,  Iowa,  A.B.J.  in  journal¬ 
ism,  University  of  Iowa,  19fH. 

Maxine  Phillips,  Camp  Hill, 
Pa.,  A.B.  in  French-English, 
Juniata  College,  1967. 

John  A.  Torrone,  Winthrop, 
-Mass.,  .A.B.J.  in  journalism.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  .Maine,  1967. 

Judith  K.  Wil.son,  Chanute, 
Kan.,  B.S.  in  journalism.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tul.sa,  1967. 

David  A.  Wright,  Baldwins- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  A.B.  in  English  liter¬ 
ature,  Syracuse  University, 


S600  For  Her  Story 
.4bout  Coed  Problems 

Suzanne  Jett,  a  senior  at  West 
Virginia  University,  was 
awarded  first  place  in  the  second 
of  six  monthly  writing  compe¬ 
titions  of  the  William  Randolph 
Hearst  Foundation’s  $50,009 
Journalism  Awards  Program. 

Miss  Jett,  21,  received  a  $600 
scholarship  for  her  feature 
article  on  campus  abortions  and 
decisions  unmarried  coeds  must 
face.  She  also  won  a  matching 
grant  for  the  university. 

William  R.  Amlong,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  senior 
and  last  month’s  first  place  win¬ 
ner,  won  this  month’s  second 
place,  $500  scholarship. 

Other  scholarship  winners  this 
month  are  Mike  Barry,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Iowa;  Elizabeth  Nuss- 
baum,  University  of  Minnesota; 
William  Dicke,  University  of 
Southern  California ;  Edward 
M.  Sears,  University  of  Florida; 
John  Crittenden,  University  of 
Oklahoma;  Peter  Heyne,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Texas;  Margaret  M. 
O’Brien,  University  of  Florida; 
Julie  Morris,  University  of 
Nebraska. 

• 

4  Judges  Are  Named 
For  MacLaren  Awards 

Toronto 

R.  M.  Fowler,  chairman  of 
Trustees  of  the  John  A.  Mac¬ 
Laren  Newspaper  Awards  for 
excellence  in  graphic  arts,  has 
announced  that  this  year’s 
judges  will  be: 

Andre  Bachand,  Directeur  du 
Fonds  de  Development  de  I’uni- 
versite  de  Montreal; 

Charles  Bruce,  former  execu¬ 
tive  editor,  Canadian  Press; 

Dr.  Hugo  MaePherson,  Gov¬ 
ernment  Film  Commissioner, 
National  Film  Board  of  Canada; 

Jack  McCelland,  president, 
McCelland  &  Stewart  Ltd. 

The  trustees  have  selected 
Wednesday,  Deceml)er  13th,  as 
the  publication  day  for  which 
entries  are  to  l)e  sent  for 
judging.  Awards  will  Ije  pre¬ 
sented  to  publishers  of  winning 
papers  in  the  spring. 

The  principal  award  is  for 
overall  excellence.  Best  Page 
Awards  are  also  made  for  front, 
editorial,  financial,  sports  and 
women’s  pages. 

• 

Ex'Fditor  ut  College 

Ithaca,  N,  Y. 

Wallace  L.  Fromhart,  who  was 
♦editor  of  a  Detroit  suburban 
we<*kly  newspaper  before  he 
went  into  public  relations  work, 
has  l)een  named  to  the  new  posi¬ 
tion  of  director  of  press  rela¬ 
tions  at  Ithaca  College. 


1951. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

TRAVEL-WRITING  AWARDS 


i 


A  Florida  editor  who  forsook 
his  state’s  famous  tourist  at¬ 
tractions  to  write  of  a  bird  sanc¬ 
tuary  in  a  primeval  swamp 
wilderness  has  been  named  win¬ 
ner  of  a  1967  national  travel¬ 
writing  contest  for  weekly  news¬ 
papers. 

The  contest,  designed  to  in¬ 
spire  local  editors  to  tell  their 
readers  of  “close  to  home”  travel 
attractions,  was  conducted  by 
Southern  Illinois  University  and 
American  Oil  Company,  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  President’s  Discover 
America  program. 

Dr.  Howard  R.  Long,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  SIU  Department  of 
Journalism,  and  James  M.  Pat¬ 
terson,  American  Oil  director  of 
public  relations,  announced  that 
John  T.  Opel,  editor  of  the  Boca 
Raton  Newff,  is  the  contest’s  na¬ 
tional  and  Florida  state  winner. 
Included  in  Opel’s  awards  will 
be  $1,000  cash  as  national  win¬ 
ner  and  $100  for  the  state  first 
place. 

Corkscrew  Swamp 

In  a  full  page  of  text  and 
photographs,  Opel  took  his  read¬ 
ers  to  the  west  side  of  Florida, 
near  Naples,  as  he  wrote: 

“Over  on  the  ‘other  side’  of 
Florida,  an  unlikely  looking  spot 
with  an  unlikely  sounding  name 
— Corkscrew  Swamp — is  one  of 
the  state’s  finest  natural  attrac¬ 
tions. 

“It’s  one  of  those  unique 
places  that  is  not  a  commercial 
tourist  attraction,  not  a  state 
park,  not  part  of  the  National 
Park  System,  and  not  related  to 
any  governmental  agency.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  isn’t  even  ‘pub¬ 
licly  owned.’ 

“But  the  National  Audubon 
Society’s  Corkscrew  Swamp 
Sanctuary  is  one  of  the  few 
places  in  Florida  where  a  visitor 
can  find  6,000  acres  of  wilder¬ 
ness.  It’s  the  prime  attraction  in 
Florida  for  thousands  of  bird 
lovers  who  annually  follow  their 
feathered  friends  south  for  the 
winter,  although  the  sanctuary 
is  a  year-round  operation.” 

Opel  continued  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  special  tours  of  the  sanc¬ 
tuary,  operated  out  of  Carib¬ 
bean  Gardens  in  Naples,  Janu- 
ar>'  through  mid-April;  of  the 
many  birds  to  be  seen  in  the 
area  and  of  the  natural  scenery, 
including  towering  cypresses 
“piercing  the  blue  Florida  Sky 
with  the  same  authority  they 
have  commanded  for  at  least 
700  years. 

The  Florida  editor’s  winning 
article  was  selected  from  among 


more  than  500  entries  from 
weekly  newspaper  editors  and 
writers  in  42  states,  according 
to  Dr.  Long,  who — as  contest 
director  —  conducted  the  judg¬ 
ing.  American  Oil’s  Patterson 
praised  the  quality  of  this  year’s 
contest  entries. 

“As  part  of  the  Discover 
America  program,  we  hoped 
that  local  newspaper  editors 
would  ‘discover’  travel  attrac¬ 
tions  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
cities,  then  tell  their  readers 
about  them,”  Patterson  said. 
“Many  of  these  local  ‘discoveries’ 
are  worthy  of  being  brought  to 
the  attention  of  potential  vis¬ 
itors  in  distant  cities,  as  well. 
We  will  publicize  them  by  dis¬ 
tributing  prize-winning  articles 
to  other  publications,  as  we  did 
with  a  number  of  the  winners  in 
the  1966  tiavel  writing  con¬ 
test.” 

In  addition  to  Opel’s  success 
in  the  contest,  American  Oil  and 
SIU  announced  winners  in  36 
other  states. 

Alabama  —  Baldwin  Times, 
Bay  Minette;  David  R.  Chest- 
nutt. 

Arkansas  —  Baxter  Bulletin, 
Mountain  Home;  John  Houston. 

California  —  Ceres  Courier, 
Ceres,  California;  Lee  Roddy. 

Colorado — Longmont  Ledger; 
Seletha  Brown. 

Connecticut  —  West  Hartford 
News;  Nancy  Frenze. 

Florida  —  Boca  Raton  News; 
John  T.  Opel,  Editor. 

Georgia  —  Lndowici  News; 
Helen  Wills  Coxon,  Editor. 

Idaho — Herald-Bulletin,  Bur¬ 
ley;  Betty  Ashcraft,  Acting  Ed¬ 
itor. 

Illinois  —  Pana  News-Paladi- 
um;  Thomas  J.  Phillips,  Editor. 

Kansas — Ulysses  News;  Jay 
Baugh. 

Louisiana  —  Weekly  News, 
Marksville;  Blanche  Swann. 

Maryland  —  Courier,  Silver 
Hill;  Marianne  Hoffman. 

Massachusetts  —  Townsman, 
Welle.sley;  Eleanor  Early. 

Michigan  —  Herald- Advertis¬ 
er,  River  Rouge;  Thomas  H. 
Crutcher,  Editor. 

Minnesota  —  Spring  Valley 
Tribune;  Paul  Durbahn,  Editor. 

Mississippi — Port  Gibson  Re- 
x'cille;  Edgar  T.  Crisler,  Editor. 

Missouri — Tri-County  News, 
Sullivan;  Dorothy  O,  Moore. 

Montana — Harlowton  Times; 
Harold  G.  Stearns,  Publisher. 

Nebraska  —  Keith  County 
Neivs,  Ogallala;  Jack  Pollock, 
Publisher. 

Nevada  —  Sparks  Tribune; 
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Donald  L.  Woodward,  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor. 

New  Jersey  —  East  Orange 
Record;  Charles  E.  Moreau, 
Publisher, 

New  Mexico  —  Rio  Grande 
Sun,  Espanola;  Ruth  Souter. 

New  York  —  Citizen  Herald, 
Walden;  Albina  S.  Orlowski. 

North  Carolina  —  Franklin 
Times,  Louisburg;  Clint  Fuller, 
Managing  Editor. 

North  Dakota  —  Renville 
County  Farmer,  Mohall ;  Marion 
Piper  Sullivan. 

Oklahoma — Wagoner  Record- 
Democrat;  Bea  Spence. 

Ohio — Tiro  World;  Carl  Bak¬ 
er,  Editor. 

Oregon — Coquille  Valley  Sen¬ 
tinel;  Maxine  Elliott,  Managing 
Editor. 

Pennsylvania  —  Apollo  Netvs- 
Record;  Frances  B.  Grimes, 
Publisher. 

South  Carolina  —  Marlboro 
Herald- Advocate,  Bennettsville ; 
W.  L.  Kinney,  Jr. 

South  Dakota — Stickney  Ar¬ 
gus;  H.  P.  Howard,  Editor. 

Tennessee — Mountain  Visitor, 
Gatlinburg;  James  T.  Trotter, 
Jr. 

Texas — Pleasanton  Express; 
W.  K.  Daetwjder,  Publisher. 

Utah  —  Magna  Times;  Edith 
N.  Ridp*. 

Virginia — Union  Star,  Brook- 
neal;  Herman  Ginther. 

Washington  —  Grant  County 
Journal,  Ephrata;  Patrick  K. 
Lynn. 

Wisconsin  —  Clinton  Topper; 
Betty  Walrath,  Editor. 

• 

Frank  Elkins  Takes 
Job  at  University 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Laffln  Jr., 
president  of  State  University’s 
Agricultural  and  Technical 
College,  announced  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Frank  Elkins,  former 
newspaperman,  as  Assistant  to 
the  President  of  Community  Re¬ 
lations. 

Formerly  with  the  New  York 
Times  and  Business  Week, 
Elkins  also  was  chief  of  Public 
Information  for  the  Office 
of  International  Trade  Fairs, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  and  secretary  of 
the  New  York  City  Department 
of  Air  Pollution  Control. 

• 

APME  Red  Book 

The  1967  APME  Red  Book  is 
in  the  mail  to  member  news¬ 
papers  of  the  Associated  Press, 
journalism  schools  and  others. 
The  244-page  volume  contains 
a  full  account  of  the  October 
convention  at  Chicago  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  and  reports  of  the 
APME  committees.  The  book 
was  edited  by  Victor  Hackler, 
AP  general  executive. 


$5,000  Prize  Posted 
For  Drama  Criticism 

Galesburg,  Ill. 

Knox  College  here  is  awarding 
a  $5,000  prize  for  drama  (legiti¬ 
mate  theater)  criticism  in  news¬ 
papers  ami  magazines.  The 
articles  must  have  appeared 
between  Sept.  1,  1966  and  Dec. 
31,  1967.  Entries  may  be  sub¬ 
mitted  before  Feb.  1,  1968  to 
the  Sang  Prize  Committee,  Knox 
College.  The  winner  will  be  in¬ 
vited  to  make  an  address  on 
some  aspect  of  drama  criticism. 


Newsprint  Use  in  ’67 
Close  to  ’66  Tonnage 

Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  consumed  622,081 
tons  of  newsprint  in  November 
1967,  or  0.6%  under  625,652 
tons  used  in  November  1966  and 
5.7%  over  the  588,703  tons  con¬ 
sumed  in  November  1965.  There 
were  four  Sundays  in  each 
November  1967,  1966  and  1965. 

In  first  eleven  months  of  1967 
ANPA  newspapers  consumed 
6,320,829  tons  or  0.2%  over  the 
6,305,777  tons  consumed  in  1966 
period  and  8.8%  over  the 
5,811,168  tons  used  in  1965 
period. 

North  American  production  of 
9,865,518  tons  during  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1967  was 
96,000  tons  or  1,0%  below  the 
1966  historical  peak  for  this 
period.  Output  of  United  States 
mills  through  the  end  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1967  totaled  a  record  high 
2,416,467  tons  and  was  206,934 
tons  or  9.4%  above  that  in  1966. 
Canadian  production  of  7,449,- 
051  tons  was  below  1966  volume 
by  302,934  tons  or  3.9%. 

• 

Journalism  Course 
In  English  Dept. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

A  new  course  in  journalism 
will  be  offered  by  the  English 
Department  of  American  Inter¬ 
national  College  during  the 
second  semester  which  gets 
underway  February  5.  Dr. 
Milton  Birnbaum,  department 
chairman,  said  Mrs.  John  T. 
Cavanaugh,  instructor,  will 
teach  the  course. 

Mrs.  Cavanaugh  said  a  num¬ 
ber  of  short-term  internships  in 
the  newsrooms  of  Springfield 
and  area  newspajiers  will  be 
available  to  students. 

Mrs.  Cavanaugh  is  a  gratluate 
of  the  University  of  Missouri 
and  is  completing  master’s  re¬ 
quirements  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College.  Before  coming  to  AIC 
last  Fall  she  was  self-employed 
in  fiction,  feature  and  public 
relations  writing  and  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Springfield  News¬ 
papers. 
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VERDICT  ON  EDITORIAL 


Police  Officer  Held 
Liable  to  Criticism 


COU  MBIA,  S.  C. 

The  ripht  and  privilege  of  a 
newspaper  to  criticize  public 
officials  has  been  reiterated  and 
anijilified  by  a  December  opinion 
of  the  South  Carolina  Supreme 
Court. 

“The  likelihood  of  criticism, 
justified  or  unjustified,  is  one  of 
the  hazards  of  public  service,” 
wrote  the  court  in  reversing  a 
$5,000  jury  verdict  against  the 
publishers  of  The  State. 

The  verdict  had  come  in  a 
lower  couit  action  by  David 
Oswalt,  a  Cayce,  S.  C.  police¬ 
man,  who  claimed  an  editorial 
criticising  his  role  in  a  high 
speed  auto  chase  “maliciously 
lil)eled  him.” 


High  Speed  Chase 


During  the  chase,  speeds  ap¬ 
parently  ranged  from  70  to  90 
miles  an  hour.  The  chase  ended 
tragically  in  a  collision  of  the 
car  driven  by  the  man  who  was 
being  chased  and  another  car 
at  a  stop  intersection.  Two 
young  men  were  killed. 

Six  days  thereafter.  The 
State  published  an  editorial  en¬ 
titled,  “Death  Dealing  Pursuits,” 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  no 
excuse  for  police  to  engage  in 
racing  with  offenders  on  the 
public  highways  and  streets  to 
endanger  the  lives  of  citizens. 

Said  the  editorial,  “We  have 
l>een  informed  that  the  two 
young  men  who  were  killed  were 
of  excellent  character,  yet  their 
lives  were  wantonly  sacrificed  to 
capture  a  small  time  law  viola¬ 
tor.  There  is  absolutely  no  rime 
or  reason,  sense  or  justification 
in  these  high  speed  pursuits, 
with  the  modem  equipment  now 
installed  in  everj'  police  car, . . .” 

Oswalt,  the  policeman,  argued 
that  editorial  criticism  should 
have  been  directed  to  the  City 
Council  which  determined  the 
policy  of  continued  pursuit.  But 
his  argument  that  the  police 
officer  who  merely  carried  out 
general  instructions,  should  not 
be  the  subject  of  criticism,  were 
held  by  the  court  to  be  “over¬ 
simplifications  of  the  issues  in¬ 
volved.” 

The  court  held  it  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult,  if  not  impo.ssible,  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  work  of  City  Council 
which  determines  the  policy 
from  the  work  of  the  police 
officer  who  j)uts  the  jmlicy  into 
application. 

In  its  appeal,  the  newsj)aper 
conten<ied  that  the  editorial  was 
subject  to  qualified  privilege 
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under  two  separate  grounds: 
1.  the  doctrine  of  “fair  com¬ 
ment”  which  has  long  held  mat¬ 
ters  of  public  interest  and  con¬ 
cern  to  be  legitimate  subjects  of 
criticism;  and  2.  the  New  York 
Times  v.  Sullivan  doctrine  which 
limits  a  state’s  power  to  award 
damages  in  a  libel  action 
brought  by  a  public  official 
against  critics  of  his  official 
conduct.  , 

The  decision,  said  the  court, 
turned  on  the  question  of 
whether  the  editorial  was 
qualifiedly  privileged  as  fair 
comment  on  matters  of  public 
interest  and  concern  subject  to 
criticism. 

After  holding  there  was  no 
proof  of  actual  malice,  falsity, 
or  reckless  disregard  of  whether 
it  was  false  or  not,  the  court 
held  that  when  a  citizen  holds  a 


public  office  he  became  subject  to 
criticism. 

This  criticism  may  come  from 
any  citizen  and  any  newspaper, 
and  may  go  to  the  office  holder’s 
acts,  fitness  and  qualifications 
for  the  office  he  holds.  They  may 
discuss  his  work  without  being 
liable  for  damages  so  long  as  the 
criticism  is  fair  and  honest,  and 
made  without  malice. 

“We  conclude  as  a  matter  of 
law  that  the  editorial  was 
qualifiedly  privileged  and  in¬ 
volved  permissible  comment,” 
said  the  court. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Meicspapers  For  Sale 


$3,000  CASH  DOWN  buys  some  of  the 
following  newspapers:  Kansas,  $16,600 
to  $32,600  gross;  Nebraska,  $22,600  to 
$40,000:  Missouri,  $20,000  to  $36,000; 
Indiana-IIlinois,  $25,600  to  $67,600. 
Robert  N.  Bolitho,  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box 
133,  Emporia,  Kans.  66801. 


AVAILABLE 

We  have  dailies  and  weeklies  through¬ 
out  the  nation.  $60,000  gross  up.  Write 
fully  and  tell  us  your  needs. 

J.  N  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
643  W.  Roosevelt.  Wheaton.  III.  60187 


Join 8  PR  Agency 

Joseph  A.  Orr,  formerly  with 
the  United  Press  International 
bureau  in  Charleston,  West 
Virginia,  has  joined  Flournoy 
and  Gibbs  Inc.,  Toledo-based 
public  relations  and  advertising 
agency. 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  long-es- 
tablished  weekly;  tops  in  paid  circula¬ 
tion,  news,  advertising,  reputation  and 
profit;  fine  community.  Submit  quali¬ 
fying  data  first  letter.  Box  1966,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


SMALL  DAILY  NEWSPAPER,  long 
established.  Excellent  potential.  Has 
own  otTset  plant  in  thriving  tourist 
resort.  Owner  is  retiring.  Box  1990, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


On  Governor’s  Staff 


Ronald  Maiorana  is  leaving 
the  staff  of  the  Seu'  York  Timca 
to  be  an  assistant  press  secre¬ 
tary  to  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rocke¬ 
feller  at  $28,000  a  year. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


TWO  ILLINOIS  LEGAL  offset  week¬ 
lies.  A-1  equipment.  Printed  out.  S20- 
$24M  fi^ross,  $6,000  down.  Write  Box 
C,  Mount  Zion.  Illinois  62549. 


S.F.  SUBURBAN  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
crrossins  $60M  and  growing:.  Price  well 
below  gross.  All  or  part.  Box  2052, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ONI-%  YEAR-OLD  WEEKLY  clearetl 
$7,6U0  for  owner-etlitor  working  part- 
time.  Potential  unlimitetl  for  go-getter 
willing  to  devote  full-time.  Owner 
wants  to  attend  law  schtHtl.  Area  6. 
Box  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUBURBAN  OFFSET  WEEKLY.  Chart 
Area  9.  $."»6M  gross  this  year:  payroll 
only  $4,600.  Full  price  $25M:  $riM 
down,  balance  $250  month.  Box  2119, 
&litor  &  Fablishur. 


t 

.WNOUNC'.EMENT.S 

.ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers-Consultants 

\eirspaper  Brokers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton,  Kansas 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management, 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 

107  S.  Lawrence  St..  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1761 

Business  Opportunities 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 

PARTNER  WTTH  $40M  WANTED 
by  exclusive  offset  county  weekly 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jefferson  Bldg., 
Greensboro,  N.C.  27401.  Ph:  274-3670 

Serving  the  Pacific  Northwest 

Box  609,  Roseburg,  Oregon  97470  ' 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA’nON 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  <3o..  Ventura,  Calif.  93001 

SO  YOU  WANT  A  NEWSPAPER 
Here  is  your  opportunity!  Several  good 
weekly  (one  daily  potential)  locations 
in  fast-growing  areas  are  available. 
Needed;  3-man  teams  consisting  of  (1) 

NEWSPAPER  SALES  -  APPRAISALS 
Personnel  and  Ek]uipment  Specialists  i 
MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO.  i 
N.  J.  Babb.  Dial  (803)  682-4611  '• 

P.O.  B<,x  1657,  Spartanburg.  S.C.  29301 

printer-linotype  operator,  to  work  as  a 
team  All  typesetting-printing  equip¬ 
ment  supplied.  No  investment  needed — 
just  young  enthusiastic  exi>erience  and 
hard  workers. 

If  you  can  round  up  a  3-man  team, 
write  to  Box  2949,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 
giving  full  details  about  each  member 
of  your  team.  A  good  opportunity  for 
progressive  thinkers  and  workers  to 
have  their  own  newspapers. 

ARIZONA  AND  WESTERN  PAPERS 
Dean  Sellers.  Broker,  John  Hogue.  As¬ 
sociate.  637  E.  Main  St.,  Mesa.  Ariz., 
S5201.  Ph:  (602)  964-2431  or  964-2952. 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer,  "rhis 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868 

.  . 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers.  P.O.  Box  490  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  36902.  Ph:  (AC  206)  646-3367. 

\eirspaper  Brokers 

CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 

for  purchase  and  sale  of 

Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 

in  Eastern  states 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Buibling 
Washington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  2(2l  NAtional  ^-1133 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 

Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 

306  Taylor.  Claremont.  Calif.  9171 1 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

BILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker. 

The  DIAL  AGENCY.  1503  Nazareth. 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
■'America's  IJl  Newspaper  Broker.” 

|■29  Buena  Vista  Drive,  Dunedin.  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 
PHONE  AC  (813)  733-2966  1 

ILLINOIS  WEEKLY  grossing  .$79,00n: 
only  $10.M  down  buys  at  $6 7.. 500 ;  ex¬ 
clusive.  Owner  to  retire.  Kfdiert  N. 
Bolitho.  Bailey-Krehbiel.  Box  1*13.  Em- 
I>oria.  Kans..  66901. 


P.ACKAGE  OF  THREE  unop|M)se<l  let¬ 
terpress  weeklies  in  West  Texas.  All 
in  g<KMi  towns.  Printe<l  in  own  central 
plant.  Grossing  $165M.  ProfiUible. 
Owner  wishes  to  retire.  Write  or  call 
Newspai>er  Service  Co.  Inc..  215  Curtis 
St.,  .fennings,  La.,  70546.  (AC 
824-0475. 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  exclusive 
weekly.  Price<l  at  only  $65,000  for 
$90,<Mi0  gross;  $30,000  down.  Offset; 
profitable:  g<Ksl  climate.  J.  A.  Snyder. 
Newspai>er  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.. 
Anaheim.  Calif.,  92J<06. 


Periodical  Suhscriplionit 


LATIN  AMERICA  INTEREST  YOU? 
Suliwribe  tcxlHy  to  authoritative  hU 
monthly  “Latin  American  Re|H)rt” 
magazine  an<l  monthly  newsletter  in 
combination-  -only  $12.00  annually. 
Suite  1027.  International  Tiaile  Mart. 
New  Orleans,  La.  70130. 


NEWSP.\I’KK  SEKVICKS 
Features  Available 


WOMBN  U)VB  MKO  HOfSFIl  8  CObl  MS 
They  get  addicted— it’s  humor  written 
especially  for  them.  Send  for  sample 
columns.  Weekly.  Cayuga  Features, 
MacUougall.  N.Y.,  14501. 


YOUNGER  THAN  BRADY— less  po¬ 
litical  than  Spook— doctor  with  100- 
me<lical  columns  is  seeking  publisher. 
Write  Box  20S6.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
.'■>6-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


EDITOR  a:  PUBLISHER  for  December  30,  1967 


Machinery  &  Supplies 

BUY  OR  SELL  EQUIPMENT  THROUGH  E&P'S  REGULAR  WEEKLY  LISTINGS 


Complete  Plants 

COMPLETE  PLANT— 13  Linotypes.  3 
Elrods,  2  Ludlows.  96-paKe  press.  24- 
pai;e  press:  over  400  faces  and  fonts 
of  type.  Call  313-962-9139. 


Composing  Room 


ALL  MODELS  | 

Linotyiies — Intertypes — Ludlows  I 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  ' 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10007  | 

FOR  SALE:  SET  JUSTO WRITER,  9-  . 
pt.,  A-1  condition — $3600 :  820  Head¬ 
liner.  new  June,  with  5  fonts — $1200; 
Friden  Typro  with  12  fonts — $450: 
model  1900  Addressograph  with  cabinet 
— $500  :  two  makeup  tables  $375.  Piece¬ 
meal  or  all  for  $6,000.  (Save  $50).  Con¬ 
tact  Dennis  Hanson,  Farm-Market 
News,  Pipestone.  Minnesota  56164. 

THE  GALVESTON  DAILY  NEWS 
converting  to  offset.  Have  2  Photo- 
Lathes  and  2  Electronic  Tracers,  less 
than  1-year  old.  Delivery  in  February. 
Pay  after  March  1968.  Priced  right! 
Contact;  Lea  Daughtry,  Publisher,  (AC 
713)  SH  4-3611,  Galveston,  Texas. 

TYPESETTING  MACHINES— Fast  ef¬ 
ficient  ATF  photo-type  system,  now 
producing  2  newspapers,  magazines. 
Big  type  selection  Priced  for  quick 
sale.  Call  Gihlmns  or  Dudley,  Crow 
Publications,  1730  So.  (Clementine.  Ana¬ 
heim.  Calif.  92802.  (AC  714)  636-0120. 

2  ALPHATYPE  iihoto  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines.  48  fonts  and  all  parts.  Original 
cost  $35,000;  sacrificing  both  for 
$25,000.  Less  than  2  years  old.  Clark 
Ptg.  Co.,  1606  Burlington.  No.  Kansas 
City.  Mo..  64116.  (816)  VI  2-8283. 

T'r.S  St:>ndard  Perfomtor.  Mint  condi¬ 
tion.  S.N.  8104.  Teletypist  Service.  152 
W.  42nil  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

LUDLOW,  World's  most  modern  lay¬ 
out.  63  mats-  many  sticks,  rules,  etc. 
Initial  cost  over  $21,000.  Priced  for 
immeiliate  sale.  Write  or  'phone  Mr. 
Re<lson.  Mart  Press  Co.,  3.56  West 
Huron.  Chicago,  Illinois  60610.  (312) 
1144-7400. 

C2  INTERTYPE,  factory  reconditioneil. 
e<iuiii|)eil  with  'ITS  TOU  1 4-Shairstall 
Mat  Detector  4  Mold  Disk.  Late  Mislel 
Electric  Pot,  Blower.  2  Mags.  Margach 
doulde  pig  fei'der.  Mohr  Measure  Con¬ 
trol.  Micrometer  setting  side  knives. 
Replaceil  by  Monarchs.  Bargain  $6,000. 
Review  Ptg.  Co..  Miami.  I-'la..  33101. 
(AC  3051  377-3721. 


THE  N.ATION'S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
r(»ll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaiter 
Turtles  $02.95  to  $107.25.  fob  Elkin. 
(Prifc  for  Ntcroturr 
L  &  B.  SALES  COMPANY 
I1I-1I3  W.  Market  Street 
Elkin,  N.C.  28621.  (AC  910)  8:1.5-1513 


LIQUIDATING 

Eipiipment  removeil  from  the  former 
World  Journal-Tribune  plant  in  N.Y. 

6  Mislel  8  Linotyiies  (3/iio) 

Nos.  46035  46122  46123  -- 

17941  47042  40.597 

3  Mislel  C4  Intertyiies  (4  90( 

Nos.  16410  16411  19030 

2  Mislel  (14 '4  Intertypes  (90-72-34) 

Nos.  16:162  16l((i  (42  ems) 

Most  with  Blowers  Saws  Quadders 
All  with  Electric  Pots  Feeilers  .\C 

3  Elrisl  StriiK-asters  Electric 

Nos.  F'2653E  —  F:!:161E  -■  F4061E 
3-  Hamilton  2o  Page  Form  Files 
3 —  Hamilton  I.,etterls>ard  Cabinets 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  .\'.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Mailroom  Kquipment 

WIRETTYER.  model  101  BA,  automatic 
compression  head,  in-feed  and  out-feed. 
High  spe^.  Single  tie  or  double  tie. 
Spare  tying  head.  Southtown  Elcono- 
mist.  728  W.  66th  St.,  Chicago,  III. 
60621.  Ph:  312-487-1400,  ext.  18. 


Miscellaneous 


ONE  5-FT  WEB  36"  DRYER.  4  chill 
rolls,  refrigerated  recirculating  unit, 
whirler,  line-up  table,  air  compretsor, 
are  light,  frame.  #481  Robertson 
camera,  miscellaneous  equipment.  Gil¬ 
bert  Rains,  Box  651,  Hutchinson,  Kan¬ 
sas  67501.  Phone  (AC  316)  MO  6-5551. 


COMET  LINOTYPE  2663,  with  TTS 
unit.  $6,876:  G-4  Intertype  22790,  quad- 
der  saw  $6,250;  5  extra  magazines  and 
mats  $1,000:  Hammond  Glider  saw. 
$500 ;  Monomelt  Planer,  page  size. 
$725  :  Nolan  Pedestal  Router  $75;  Ham¬ 
mond  Easy-Caster,  8  column  $500:  1- 
Ton  Pot,  6  water-cooled  moldsj^  $200: 
Potter  8-column  proof  press  $250:  El- 
ro<l.  9  molds  $1,250 ;  Hoe  page  mat 
roller  $500 :  Model  E.  Goss  Duplex.  8- 
page  press  $1,000:  Photo-Lathe  12"  x 
18".  $2,750:  All  in  excellent  condition. 
Kernel  Publications.  1523  East  St., 
Walnut  Clreek,  California  94598.  Phone 
(AC  416)  935-3000. 


KENRO  “VERTICAL’'  24.  18"  x  24" 
Graphic  Arts  Camera  and  model  10" 
Kodak  Ektalith  with  large  tank,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition.  Both — best  offer  over 
$1100.  F.O.B.  Spokane.  U.R.M.  Stores. 
Inc..  Box  2162,  Spokane,  Washington 
99210.  Phono  (AC  509)  HU  9-2620, 
extension  27. 


6  LINOTYPES 
Model  14.  #38847  —  Moilel  18,  #232.57 
Model  18,  #23219  — Model  18,  #23233 
Model  19.  #21251  —  Model  25.  #36237 
3  INTERTYPES  Moilel  C3.5M.  #10359 
Model  C25M.  #10428 
Model  C3.5M.  #10317 
VANDEBCOOK  PROOF  PRESS 
Model  22.  #91 IL 

HAMMOND  GLIDER  TRIM  SAW 
Model  64B.  #6321 
3  JAMPOL  PUSHERS 
son  TON  HOE 

Direct  Pressure  Molding  Machine 
5  TON  MELTING  POT  with  cart  dump 
^fany  other  items 

Contact :  .T.  J.  Rogers.  The  Oregonian 
I  1320  SW  Bdway,  Portland.  Ore.  97201 

HARRIS  OFFSET  LTG  #575,  17>A  x 
2294 — spray  gun.  new  blankets  and  ink 
rollers,  sp.are  set  rollers,  blankets : 
three  carts:  under  power:  available 
now — $2150.  Justowriter  stand  and 
winder—  $125.  Volksmuth  Printers,  St. 
Cloud.  Minnesota  66301. 


DIDDE-GLASER  COLLATOR,  model 
!  715AG  7-unit  Speed  Klect.  1-vear  old: 

:  used  less  than  6  months,  with  Auto¬ 
matic  Batcher.  Jogger.  Folder,  Stitcher. 
'  Jogger  and  Vertical  Gluer.  Tel 
I  Graphics.  East  Dubuque,  Illinois  61025. 
(AC  816)  742-3192. 


I  FOR  SALE — Unique  custom  built  mo- 
I  bile  darkroom-studio.  Built  on  33-foot 
'  by  8-foot  chassis:  air-conditioned :  elec- 
\  trie  heat.  Can  be  pulled  by  average- 
;  size<l  automobile.  Owner  has  moved 
into  bigger  house.  Write  George  La- 
mothe,  Statesville.  N.C.  28677.  Price 
'  $2,090. 


Perforator  Tape 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors 
'  — Top  Quality. 

Coll  or  Write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3555 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 


Presses  &•  Machinery 


NEED  THE  SPACE 
Will  sell  12  X  18  Little  (Jiant  #5  and 
12  X  18  Automatic  Kluge  for  $400  each, 
or  both  for  $700.  Both  have  dryers  and 
are  in  good  running  order.  The  Oceana 
Herald.  Shelhy.  Michigan  49455. 


I  SCOTT  PRESSES  (1947-8) 

36  Units — 8  Folders — 22%  "  Balloon 
Formers — AC  Unitype  Drives — Reels  & 

I  Pasters — Trackage 

Ainiinhie  Immediately 
BEN  .SHULMAN  AS.SOCIATFJ? 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y..  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


Presses  &  Machinery 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 


HOE  COLORMA'nC  PRESS  (1960) 

1  Unit — 22%  " — Double  Folder — Skip 
Slitter — Reel  and  Paster. 


SCOTT  PRESS  —(1947) 

6  Units — 22% — Color  Deck — 2  Reverses 
— Double  Folder — Balloon  Former — AC 
Unit  Drive — Reels  and  Pasters. 


HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE  (1951) 

6  Units — 23i8i — Color  Cylinder — 3  Re¬ 
verses  —  Double  Balloon  Folder  —  AC  | 
Unit  Drives — Reels  and  Pasters. 


GOSS  HEADLINER 
AND  ANTI-FRICTION 
22%  —  6  Units  —  1  Folder  —  (1939)  3 
Units — 1  Folder — Ckjlor  Deck  (recent)  — 
Skip  Slitter  —  Balloon  Former  —  DC 
Group  Drive  w  G.E.  Rectifiers — Reels 
and  Tensions— WILL  DIVIDE. 


WOOD  PRE.SS  (1951) 

4  Units — 22% — Tension  Lockup — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Unit  Drive. 


GOSS  HSLC  ARCH  TYPE  PRESS 
12  Units — 22% — 4  Folders — Skip  Slit-  ! 
ters  —  Ojlor  Stripers  —  4  DC  Group 
Drives  w  new  G.E.  Rectifiers — COM-  I 
PLETE  STEREO  -8  ton  Electric  Metal 
Pot — 2  Wood  Juniors — 2  Autoshavers — 
WILL  DIVIDE. 


GOSS  HSI,C  ARCn  TYPE  UNITS 
7  Units — 22% — Color  Cylinder — 2  Fold¬ 
ers  w  1  Balloon  Former — 2  AC  Group 
Drives— WILL  DIVIDE. 


HOE  SIMPLEX  (1948) 

24  page — 22% — Color  Cylinder — 1-5  and 
%  Folder  —  AC  Drive  —  COMPLETE 
STEREO — Turtles — CTiases — Goss  46  V/ 
Roller — Sta-Hi  Master  Former — Elec¬ 
tric  Metal  Pot — Wood  Pony  Autoplate 
— Sta-Hi  Master  Router. 


DUPLEX  TUBUL.ARS  12  to  1) 

24  page — 16  page — 8  page  Decks — with 
or  without  complete  Stereo — AC  Drives. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590 


FOR  SALE:  GOSS  SUBURBAN, 
three  units,  half  and  quarter-folder. 
Miscellaneous  additional  equipment. 
1960.  Excellent  condition.  Available 
immediately!  Where  is,  as  is — $44,600. 
Contact:  Michael  Mead,  Central  Pub. 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  188.  Warren,  Pa.,  16366. 
Ph:  (814)  723-8200. 


SURPLUS  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
EQUIPMENT.  W.^  NEED  THE  ROOM! 
Hoe,  single  width,  32-page  plus  color 
hump,  deck  type,  newspaper  press. 
Printing  cylinders  have  end  adjust¬ 
ment  for  color  register.  22% "  cut-off. 
"Collect  device.”  Standard  .4376  Stereo 
plates.  Additional  Stereo  equipment 
available.  Internal  gear  driven  folder 
blades  on  folder,  balloon  former,  Far- 
val  one  shot  lube  system.  Two  Kohler 
3-arni  reels.  Press  drive  is  a  late  model 
2  motor  A.C.  220-vclt.  Many  spare 
gears.  This  press  is  ideal  for  small 
daily,  weekly  or  comics.  Can  be  seen. 
$15,000  cash. 

Compton  Ptg.  Co..  1029  W.  Washing¬ 
ton  Blvd..  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90016, 
I  or  phone  (AG  213)  748-2266.  Contact 
'  H  Vernon  Porter.  Mechanical  Supt. 

MIEHLE  #4.  FLATBED  PRESS, 
serial  #5629:  will  take  26  x  40  sheet  : 
I  ideal  for  small  tabloid  publication. 

Commercial  register  guaranteed,  in- 
I  eludes  automatic  gravity  fee<l  and  new 
,  Ortmnn-McCain  offset  spray.  Best  offer 
takes  it  “as.  is.  where  is."  Moving 
soon — must  be  sold  by  Dec.  31.  Bartow 
Printing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  89.  Bartow. 
Floriila  33830. 


Presses  &  Machinery 

3-UNIT  VANGUARD  offset  press- 
running — available  Jan.  $22,000.  Gen¬ 
eral  Mgr..  The  Daily  Star,  Hammond, 
La.,  70401. 


PRESS  &  STEREO 
COMPLETE  OPERATING  UNIT 
4  Unit  Scott  Multi  Press  with  double 
folding  machine.  2-75  HP  motors,  2 
Cutler-Hammer  16"  conveyors,  23-9/16" 
cut-off.  Nolan  melting  pot.  Wood  Pony 
Autoplate-Vacuum  back.  Sta-Hi  vac¬ 
uum  mat  former,  32  chases,  Goss  45W 
mat  roller,  2-Capco  fountains.  Alico 
mat  dryer,  single  page  Chip  Block, 
Mat  shear.  Saxmeyer  Bundle  Tyer. 
Available  May-June  1068 
Can  be  seen  in  operation 
UNIVERSAL  PTG.  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

LYNDHURST.  N.J.,  07071 
201-4:18-3744 


6-UNIT.  24-PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PRESS  FOR  SALE 
Mo<IeI  #T-368.  2-to-l,  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition.  Available  ab»ut  June  1.  De¬ 
livers  25.000  copies  per  hour :  22%" 
cut-off:  50HP  3-phase  Cline  Westing- 
house  drive  and  a  five  HP  Jog  motor: 
uses  15>4"  and  30*2"  newspaper  rolls 
up  to  37-inch  diameter :  extra  plate 
collar  rings  also  for  running  up  to 
36-inch  wide  paiier. 

Press  is  e<iuippe<l  with  electric  hoist 
ami  roll  rewinder  and  paper  sliter, 
cutting  roller  for  tabloids  ;  side  register 
for  3-unit  color  positions  and  two  com¬ 
pensators  for  vertical  register.  Color 
fountains  consist  of  one  Duplex  double 
wide  fountain  with  two  rollers,  and 
two  single  page  Capco  fountains.  Stere¬ 
otype  e<iuipment  is  included  consisting 
of  one  (^ss  heavy  duty  mat  roller,  ser. 
#227,  mat  cutting  table  and  knife, 
one  Sta-Hi  mat  former  ser.  #S-7227, 
Duplex  vacuum  casting  box  ser.  #V- 
920,  Duplex  plate  finisher  ser  #644. 
chipping  block  and  Duple.x  tubular 
plate  router  ser.  #709;  metal  pot  is  a 
5-ton  Kemp  ser.  #IE-644  immersion- 
type  e<iuipped  with  a  new  International 
electric  pump  ser.  #713A17. 

For  further  infornMtion  contact: 
THE  DAILY  TIMES 
Ottawa.  Illinois  61350 
Phone  (AC  815)  433-2000 

GOSS  UNIVERSAL 
Year  1962 

2  Units  and  Folder 
Mail  Folder,  Vs  page 
Hurleton  Drive 
Stereo  Plate  Perfector 
Roll-O-Matic  Roller 
Sta-HI  Router  and  Former 

I  JOHN  GRIFITTHS  COMPANY  INC. 
'  420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
1  (AC  212)  685-4774 


Stereotype  Equipment 

STA-HI  Master  Former.  110 
cut-off,  in  ^ro<H^  condition.  Best  offer 
buys.  O.ntact :  P.  Hurley.  Item  Lynn. 
Mass.. 


Wanted  To  Buy 

TWO  TELESCOPIC  LOADERS 
Call  Mr.  Anderson,  Mechanical  Supt. 
New  York  Post  (AC  212)  944-9000. 

NEWSPAPER  PRFJ4SES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E  42nd  S..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


TWO-UNIT  WEB  OFFSET  PRESS 
with  folder.  Very  reasonable. 
Times.  Box  280.  Emporia,  Kans.  66801 

1  OR  2  UNITS  UNIT  TUBULAR  Press, 
series  700.  plus  folder  and  color  unit. 
lAPA  Technical  Onter.  Inc..  667  Mad¬ 
ison  Ave.,  Room  601,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10021.  (212)  688-7640. 
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Career  Opportunities 

IHE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Acadffnic 


CALIfXiRNIA  STATE  COLLEGE, 
with  aco'Mliteil  ami  t()|)-rate<l  journal¬ 
ism  propram,  is  seekinp  an  instructor 
as  replacement  for  pr(>fesBor  on  sal>- 
batical  leave  from  ^ptemlier  I'JfiS  to 
June  196‘.i.  Applicant  should  possess  at 
least  a  master's  depree  and  applica¬ 
tions  should  include  e<lucational  back- 
pround  and  both  practical  and  teathinp 
ex|)erience.  Rank  will  be  base*!  uixm 
total  professional  <iualifications.  Write 
Box  2155.  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


Adminixlratire 


SERVICE  REPRESENTA'nVE 
If  you  like  to  travel,  are  experienced 
in  newspaper  advertisinp,  can  com¬ 
municate  with  newspaper  publishers 
and  advertisinp  manapers — and  are 
lookinp  for  a  compensation  plan 
that  pretty  much  lets  you  write  your 
own  ticket — we  may  have  just  what 
you  are  lookinp  for.  We  publish  a  well- 
known  syndicated  newspaper  service 
and  will  have  a  territory  open  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  Send  complete 
resume  to  Box  2099,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation 

HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR 
Six-<lay  mominp  in  Area  2  needs 
“take-charpe"  man  who  can  work  with 
branch  manapers  and  carrier  crews. 
This  can  be  a  rapid  steppinp-stone  up¬ 
wards  for  the  ripht  |>erson.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  anti  salary  retiuirements 
to  Box  2163.  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


W.ANTED:  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Younp.  appressive.  hanl-hittinp,  healthy, 
for  ihorida’s  larpest.  fastest -prowinp 
bi-weekly — 45.000  free:  wants  to  con¬ 
vert  to  voluntary  pay,  bulk  sales  to 
hotels,  hiph-rise  apartments  ...  a 
tremendous  opi>ortunity  for  ripht  man. 
Rei>orter.  P.O.  Box  420.  Miami  Beach. 
Fla..  33139. 


C.lansificd  Adrertisinft 


CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  SALE.SMAN 
for  prowinp  45M  daily,  now  49th  in 
Media  Records,  to  sell  automotive  ad- 
vertisinp  on  the  San  Francisco  penin¬ 
sula.  Must  be  self-starter,  experienced 
in  advertisinp  sales  and  knowledpeable 
in  layouts.  Salary,  commission,  profit- 
sharinp.  Send  complete  resume  to: 
Robert  E.  Powell,  Manager,  Classifietl 
Advertisinp.  Palo  Alto  Times,  P.O.  Box 
300,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  94302.  (AC  415) 
321-0400. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  appressive. 
sales-conscious  classifietl  advertisinp 
salesman  with  a  rapidly-prowinp  31.000 
circulation  afternoon  daily.  Layout  ex¬ 
perience  requireti.  Top  salary,  car  al¬ 
lowance  and  exceptional  fringe  benefits. 
All  replies  confidential.  Send  complete 
resume  to:  Classifietl  Advertisinp  Mpr., 
Kankakee  Daily  Journal,  Kankakee, 
Illinois  60901. 


CLASSIFIED  NATIONAL 
ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Younp.  aptrressive  manager  neetletl  to 
direct  the  classifietl-national  advertisinp 
staff  of  The  East  St.  Lou'S  (Illinois) 
Metro  East  Journal — a  3X.000  p.m. 
daily.  This  position  includes  manapinp 
the  classifietl  'phone  and  street  staff 
and  working  with  national  representa¬ 
tives. 

Management  experience  desiretl  :  clas- 
sifietl  know-how  is  neetletl  in  this  job. 
College  tiegree  preferretl.  but  not  neces¬ 
sary.  We  would  like  a  man  2.s-35  with 
a  real  tlesire  to  atlvance.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary — tiepentlinp  on  background. 

The  Journal  is  one  of  the  6  Lindsay- 
Schauh  Newsi>ar)ers.  Fine  opportunities 
for  advancement.  For  more  information 
write- 

James  E.  Sr>angler.  Personnel  Mpr., 
LIND.SAY-.SCHAUB  NEWSPAPERS 
Box  7X9 

Decatur,  Illinois  62525 
./>(  Equal  Ortortunity  Employer 


(.lassified  Adrertising 

CLASSIFIED  ADVEB'nsINO  M.4NAGEII  | 
We  need  an  experienced,  eager  and  i 
I  sales-conscious  classified  ad  manager 
■  to  take  over  the  classified  department 
I  of  one  of  New  Jersey's  leading  semi-  i 
weekly  newspaiier  groups.  Position  af-  | 
!  fortis  tremendous  potential  to  ripht  ' 
person  who  has  the  know-how  and  [ 
ability  to  utilize  nearly  50.000  com-  i 
bined  ABC  circulation.  Salary  growth  | 
'  potential  plus  car  allowance.  Top  fringe  . 
benefits.  Send  resum6  to  Personnel 
Officer,  Ridgewood  Newspapers.  Ridge¬ 
wood.  N.J.,  07451,  or  call  (AC  201) 
44506400,  ext.  841  for  appointment. 
Responses  confidential. 


Display  Advertising  j 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for' 
award-winning,  rapidly-growing  Zone  j 
2  daily.  Capability,  application,  and  de-  ; 
sire  to  achieve  more  important  than  | 
long  experience.  Room  at  the  top  for  I 
man  who  can  deliver.  Send  details  In 
confidence  to  Box  2084,  Blditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
Area  5  evening  and  Sunday  70,000.  I 
Aggressive  sales-minded  person  to  rep-  ' 
resent  and  help  direct  staff  of  highly-  ' 
regarded  newspaper.  Plenty  of  room  at  | 
top  if  you  have  talent.  Write  fully,  j 
Box  2077,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


DYNAMIC  6-DAY  DAILY,  located  in 
a  population  expanding  suburban  area,, 
is  seekinp  outstanding  retail  and  clas¬ 
sifietl  salesmen  for  staff  expansions. 
They  must  be  (11  aggressive  and.  above 
all.  salesmen  ;  (2)  promotional-minded;  ; 
(3)  between  the  ages  of  35  and  50  with  i 
sterling  references.  Excellent  salary  | 
and  bonuses  plus  fringe  benefits.  Not  | 
necessary,  but  preference  will  be  given 
to  people  with  at  least  two  years  of 
college.  Write  Box  2113,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  SALESMAN  with  lots  of 
drive  needed  by  midwest  daily.  $8,500 
starting  salary,  plus  commissions  and 
fine  company-paid  benefits.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Box  2104,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 

RETAIL  SALESMAN  for  award-win¬ 
ning  17,000  upstate  N.Y.  daily.  $140 
weekly  to  start  (plus  all  benefits  in¬ 
cluding  paid  retirement  and  auto  al¬ 
lowance).  For  man  who  wants  to  move 
up!  Fine  opi>ortunity  .  .  .  will  be 

fiiletl  quickly  .  .  .  RUSH  complete 
resume  to  Box  2094.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  pro-  ! 
gressive,  growing  daily  in  50-100,000  : 
Zone  5.  Salary  in  $9000  plus  range.  \ 
Excellent  fringes.  Advancement  oppor-  ! 
tunity  for  man  with  ambition,  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  proven  sales  ability.  Box 
2139.  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  DESK 
CENTRAL  CLERK 

To  process  all  retail  advertising — work 
I  with  messengers  and  larger  retailers  to  j 
expedite  copy  flow.  | 

Paid  vacations,  hospital  plan,  top  pen-  j 
sion.  Expanding  department  spells  op-  j 
Iiortunity.  j 

E.xcellent  working  conditions — sports-  | 
.  man's  paradise.  Russell  W.  Younp.  The 
i  Seattle  Times  (largest  in  the  Pacific 
I  Northwest).  Seattle,  Washington  98111. 

‘  MAN  OR  WOMAN,  thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  copy  and  layout,  for  expand¬ 
ing  staff  of  eight  on  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper.  Growing  city  of  65,000— 

!  Area  4.  Above-average  salary.  Will 
work  closely  with  staff  and  some  highly 
j  si>ecializetl  stores.  Give  complete  resume 
in  confidence.  A  personal  interview  will 
arranK^ls  Box  2137,  E>litor  &  Pub- 
I  lisher. 

I  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  for  retail  ml- 
,  verti-sinj?  salesman  on  one  of  the  na- 
!  tion*s  U>p  ne\vspai>ers.  Prefer  younjf. 

;  aiTihitiouH  promotable  man  with  daily 
;  newspaiHrr  experience.  »^end  resume  and 
references  to  Retail  Ad  Manager.  The 
I  Tribune  Co..  Tampa,  Florida  3.3602.  A 
I  i»ersonal  interview  may  l»e  arrantre<I 
J  during  INAE  Convention  In  New  Or- 
;  leans  Jan.  14-16. 


Hisplav  Adt^eriisinfs 


EditiPrial 


WE  NEED  YOU  NOW! 

The  lartrest  newspaper  in  the  state, 
daily  and  Sunday,  nei^l.s  an  ex|)erienceil 
young  man  strong  on  detail  with  drive 
and  ambition.  We  offer  salary,  commis¬ 
sion.  car  nllow'ance,  hospitalization,  and 
profit-sharing  plus  an  unparalleled  oi)- 
IK>rtunity  for  advancement  with  the 
Donrey  Me<lia  Group.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  on  qualifications  to  J.  D.  King, 
Retail  Advertising  Manager,  Las  Vegas 
Review-Journal,  P.O.  Box  70,  Las 
Vegas,  Nevada  tS910l. 


TOP  NEWSPAPER  In  fastest-growing 
suburban  market  in  the  East  seeks 
exi)erienceil  newspaiier  advertising 
salesman  who  is  hard-hitting  and 
familiar  with  agency  and  distributor 
pr<x*e<lures.  Starting  salary  $180-a-week 
plus  bonuses,  car  allowance,  and  com¬ 
pany  benefits.  Full  iletails  with  first 
letter.  Write  Box  2161,  E<litor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


DISPLAY 

SALESMAN 

The  Modesto  Bee  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  ex¬ 
perienced  display  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman.  Must  have 
layout  ability. 

Permanent,  full-time  posi¬ 
tion  offers  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  employe  benefits. 
Apply  in  person  or  send 
resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 
2 1  st  &  "Q"  Streets 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  95804 


WANTED:  ADVERTISING  MAN  to 
join  display  staff  of  11  itersons,  mid¬ 
west  daily  of  35,000  circulation,  com¬ 
munity  of  50.000.  Must  have  retail  ac¬ 
count  exi<erience — strong  on  copy,  lay-  , 
out  and  selling.  We  prefer  a  family  j 
man  who  wants  to  settle  in  a  prosiier- 
ous,  growing  (^immunity  and  work 
nmttng  congenial  i>et>ple.  Newly  re- 
mtxleletl  plant  and  t>ffices:  5-tlay  week  : 
annual  lK)nus:  rr>mpHny-i>aid  retirement 
plan.  We  pay  top  salaries  anil  it  will 
pay  you  to  look  into  our  proriosition. 
Write  fully  to  Btix  2162,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Editorial 

REPORTER-DESKMAN  (or  woman) 
for  morning  daily.  Competence  counts. 
Good  wages,  benefits,  congenial  asso¬ 
ciates,  plenty  of  work.  Send  resume 
to  Managing  Ekiitor.  Morning  Record, 
Meriden,  0>nn.  06450. 


CITY  EDITOR  for  expanding  weekly 
group.  Looking  for  a  young  man  on  the 
way  up.  or  experienced  old  pro.  Contact  I 
R.  K.  Smith,  Tilton  Publications.  Ro¬ 
chelle.  Illinois  61068.  (AC  815)  562- 
4171. 


REPORTER,  1  to  3  years  experience. 
Chance  to  advance  in  young,  growing 
Ohio  organization.  Box  2030,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


MEDICAL  WRITER  for  well-estab¬ 
lished  bi-weekly  medical  magazine,  cir¬ 
culating  to  all  practicing  physicians  in 
U.S.  Primary  rewrite  of  medical 
articles  with  some  news  and  feature 
writing.  Age  to  35,  with  several  years 
of  newsroom  or  similar  experience. 
Send  resume.  Reply  to:  Personnel  Of¬ 
fice,  Modern  Metlicine  Publications, 
4015  W.  65th  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
55435. 


ALL-AROUND  REPORTER 
Mature  and  exiicrienced  writer  who 
can  handle  general  news,  features,  city 
hall  beat,  sports — as  needetl.  Prefer 
mid-westerner.  Must  bo  a  self-starter, 
fast,  accurate  and  draft  free.  No 
drunks,  no  drifters.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  downstate  Illinois  afternoon 
newspaper.  Tell  all  in  first  letter.  Box 
2058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  DESK  MAN  for  Florida  a.m. 
daily.  Some  makeup  training  preferred. 
Slot  work  and  special  section  layouts 
among  objectives.  Will  train  capable 
,  man  with  all  other  qualifications  except 
I  experience.  Send  full  details,  including 
I  salary  required,  in  first  letter  to  Box 
'  2065,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WHETHER  YOU  HAVE  the  experi¬ 
ence  to  merit  a  salary  of  $155  as  a 
(X)mbination  deskman-reporter  or  you 
are  starting  out  as  a  reporter,  we  may 
have  a  place  for  you.  Would  you  like 
to  join  one  of  the  leaders  in  Indiana? 
Want  a  company  that  gives  you  excel¬ 
lent  benefits  and  working  conditions 
today  and  a  future  unllmitetl  ?  We're 
a  27,000  p.m.  that's  going  places.  Want 
to  go  with  us?  All  replies  promptly 
acknowledged.  Box  1818,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 


BRIGHT  ATTRACTIVE  NJ  DAILY 
of  50,000-plus  circulation  is  looking  for 
a  top-flight  copy  reader  cxr)erienced  in 
layout  and  makeup,  to  serve  as  tele¬ 
graph  editor.  A  safe,  sound  future  is 
assured  for  the  right  person.  Box  2110, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  $7500  UP  FOR  GOOD  NEWSMAN. 
Iowa  daily.  Good  benefits,  future.  Box 
2107,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  small  a.m.  daily. 
Zone  1.  One-man  desk  :  'PI'S.  AP  wire. 
Good  salary,  life  insurance,  profit- 
sharing  plan,  hospitalization  :  congenial 
associates  and  fine  community.  Box 
2114,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  SELF-MOTIVATED  REPORTER, 
j  young,  ready  to  step  into  news  editor’s 
j  job  on  dynamic  daily  in  beautiful  mid¬ 
west  city.  Great  opportunities  in  news- 
paper  i^roup.  Starting  salary  $140 
weekly,  plus  excellent  fringe  benefits. 
Please  send  details  about  yourself  and 
a  few  non-returnable  clippintrs.  Write 
Box  2085,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL —  Dynamic,  prize-winning, 
pace-setting  Catholic  iveekly  (circ. 
192,0001  with  fresh  ideas,  new  con¬ 
cepts  in  religious  journalism,  seeks 
reporter  with  imagination,  some  ex¬ 
perience.  Challenging  opportunity. 
Write  The  Long  Island  Catholic,  P.O. 
Box  335,  Rockville  Centre.  N.  Y.  11571. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  10.000  p.m.  daily.  | 
Letterpress  now — offset  soon.  Want  , 
someone  who  knows  how  to  package 
the  news.  Send  resumi  or  call  collect  ' 
Jack  Howey,  Managing  Editor,  Peru  : 
Tribune.  P.O.  Box  S'?,  Peru,  Ind.,  I 
46970.  Ph:  317-473-6641. 


COPY  EDITORS 


with  the  talent  to  match  their 
ambitions  for  future  advancement 

Progressive  East  Coast  morning  daily  j 
embarked  on  serious  staff  building  ex-  > 
ercise.  An  Equal  Opportunity  Em¬ 
ployer  without  prejudice  toward  female 
hands  on  the  rim.  Top  pay.  merit  in¬ 
creases,  and  relocation  expenses.  Box 
2075,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROW  WITH  LTS  AS  CITY  EDITOR 
1 3.009  daily  in  top  area,  Indiana.  All 
conditions  excellent  including  pay. 
Contact  Don  Benn,  Herald-Argus,  La 
Porte,  Ind.,  46350. 


GENETtAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
A  challenging  spot  for  an  exfierienced 
I>er8on  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  our  excel¬ 
lent  staff.  We're  part  of  Federated 
Publications,  Inc.,  whose  7  newspapers 
print  more  than  280,000  daily  in  4 
states;  our  standards  are  high  and 
we  offer  a  gtxxl  salary  plus  fringes 
in  a  community  and  region  known  for 
pleasant  living.  Advancement  chances 
are  excellent.  If  you  measure  up,  send 
a  resume  and  references  to  Hobart  A. 
Chipman,  Managing  Editor.  EN¬ 
QUIRER  &  NEWS.  Battle  Creek,  Mich¬ 
igan  49016.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 
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Editorial 

REPORTER  AND  DESKMAN  tor  55,- 
OOO  daily.  Two  opening  to  replace  key 
men  who  moved  to  more  responsible  po¬ 
sitions.  We  will  train  you  if  you're 
short  on  exi>erience,  but  can  show 
evidence  of  initiative  and  talent  on 
smaller  paiiers  or  in  collvKe.  We're  a 
well-established.  resi>ected  newspai>er 
exi  eriencinjf  solid  ttrowth.  A  chance  to 
start  at  a  Kood  salary  and  earn  ad¬ 
vancement.  Excellent  fienefits  —  out¬ 
standing  community  with  quality 
schools  and  conRenial  neighborhoods 
for  the  young  family;  many  cultural 
and  recreational  opiK>rtunities.  Write 
us  in  detail  about  your  education,  ex- 
Iierience  and  interest.  Box  2141,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WIRE  EDITOR — Would  like  experi- 
ence<i  i)erson.  Good  opportunity  for 
bright  individual  on  award-winning 
newspai)er.  Excellent  fringe  benefits : 
progressive  midwest  daily  newspaper 
25-miles  north  St.  Louis.  Call  or  write: 
E.  L.  Bailey.  Alton  Telegraph,  Alton, 
Illinois  620U4.  (AC  618)  465-6641. 


DESK  MAN  with  a  desire  to  move  up 
to  a  larger  newspaper  with  a  future. 
The  Decatur  Herald — a  38,000  daily — 
wants  this  tyi>e  of  person  for  its  young, 
aggressive  staff.  Degree  or  equivalent 
required ;  reporting  or  desk  experience 
preferretl.  Salary  to  $155,  de|)ending 
on  background.  Excellent  advancement 
opportunity  for  right  man.  For  fur¬ 
ther  information  write:  James  E. 
Spangler,  Personnel  Manager,  Lindsay- 
Schaub  Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
789,  Decatur.  Illinois  62525. 


EXPERIENCED  COPYREADER  with 
desire  to  advance  to  executive  spot. 
Al)Ove  scale  p:»y.  Zone  3.  Write  to 
Box  2124,  &Iitor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTER 
THE  GREEN  BAY  PRESS-GAZETTE 
has  an  oiiening  in  its  4-mnn  sjwrts 
department  due  to  a  promotion.  We’re 
l(M>king  for  a  young  man  with  about 
two  years  sports  writing  and  desk  ex- 
I>erience  to  cover  high  school  an<l  other 
area  siiorts  activities.  Should  have 
complete*!  military  obligations  or  l)e 
draft  exempt.  GihkI  starting  salary  and 
employee  benefits.  Send  resume  to: 

Personnel  Department 
THE  PRESS-GAZETTE 
P.O.  Box  430,  Green  Bay,  Wise.,  54305 

ETfPERIENCED  REPORTERS  —  gen¬ 
eral  assignment,  city  hall  and  politics 
-for  :f3.00ll  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
G<mm1  lienefits.  State  salary,  background. 
Box  2118,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN,  experienced  copy  reading, 
heads:  33,000  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
G(kk1  .lienefits.  City  of  108,000.  State 
salary  expected.  Box  2135,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DESKMAN 

We  ne<‘d  exi>erience.  The  person  we 
are  barking  for  has  been  on  a  copy 
desk  for  several  years  and  is  tired  of 
the  same  old  routine.  If  you  are  over 
40,  but  have  bright  young  ideas  and 
are  ready  to  work  with  an  active  desk, 
send  resume  to  Box  2142,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


TWO  REPORTERS— National  award¬ 
winning  9M  afternoon  daily  in  warm 
climate  needs:  (1)  a  capable  hand  to 
cover  courts  and  government,  and  (2) 
IKTssibly  a  beginner  to  shariren  skills 
on  general  assignment.  Send  resum4, 
references  to  Ben  Johnston.  Managing 
Editor.  Imirerial  Valley  Press,  El  Cen¬ 
tro,  Calif.,  92243. 


SPORTS  WRITERS — Imme<liate  open¬ 
ings  for  beginning  or  experienced,  on 
award-winning  daily  morning  news¬ 
paper.  This  metro|>olitan  newspaper 
offers  excellent  salaries,  advancement 
oi»pt>rtunities  and  liberal  fringe  l>ene- 
fits.  Live  on  a  lake  in  the  heart  of 
recreation  area  (hunting,  fishing,  ski¬ 
ing)  :  excellent  schools;  two  colleges 
and  entertainment  center.  Send  resum6 
to  Kenneth  Tinderholm,  Duluth  News- 
Tribune,  Duluth,  Minnesota  55801. 


REPORTER,  with  1  or  2  years  ex- 
I>erionce,  wanted  by  major  metroimlitan 
New  England  newspaper.  Box  2121, 
E<litor  Si  Publisher. 


NEED  TWO  REPORTERS ;  Rocky 
Mountain  morning  daily:  $113-$145. 
Box  2125,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  who  likes  to  dig  for  news 
and  write  in-depth.  We  need  a  person 
who  is  ren<ly  to  move  up  to  one  of 
the  top  assignment  si>ots  on  our  staff. 
Zone  2  afternoon  daily  50,000  plus. 
Benefits.  Bo.x  2143,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

If  you  are  on  a  small  daily  or  weekly, 
here's  your  chance  to  join  a  progressive 
newspaiier.  This  opening  is  on  a  40,- 
000  a.m.  daily.  College  with  at  least 

1-year  exiierience  desired.  Good  fringe 
lienefits  and  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
advancement.  You  will  be  joining  a 
top-notch  news  staff.  For  further  in¬ 
formation  write  Box  2120,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  DESK — We  need  a  i>erson  with 
exiierience  for  the  copy  desk  of  a 
36.000  p.m.  locutetl  in  Zone  5.  Appli¬ 
cant  should  have  2  to  5  years’  desk 
experience  with  a  degree.  Should  be 
willing  to  accept  new  responsibility. 
Salary  to  $180,  deiiending  upon  quali¬ 
fications  and  background.  We’re  a 
growing  company  with  e.xcellent  fringe 
benefits  and  promotional  opportunities. 
Send  complete  resume  to  Box  2130, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Experienced.  Gixxl  opiiortunity  for 
right  party.  Excellent  salary  and  fringe 
lienefits.  Paid  vacation,  insurance  and 
hospitalization.  Call  or  write:  E.  L. 
Bailey,  Alton  Telegraph,  Alton,  Illinois 
62004.  (AC  618)  46,5-6641. 

REPORTER  for  seashore  weekly.  Gen¬ 
eral  assignments.  Steady.  Send  resume 
to  The  Leader.  WildwiKnl,  N.  J.  08260. 

WANTED :  EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN 
for  managing  editor  on  8.000  growing 
morning  daily  in  Northeastern  Pa.  Misl- 
ern  offset  plant.  Contact  David  M.  Tur¬ 
ner.  The  Daily  Review,  Towanda.  Pa. 
18848. 


REPORTER 


This  could  lie  the  opisirtunity  you 
have  been  waiting  for.  The  New  Britain 
Herald  has  an  imme<li:ite  oiiening  for 
a  general  assignment  reiKirter. 

The  Herald  is  a  lively  award-winning 
evening  newspaiier  in  central  Connec¬ 
ticut  with  a  growing  circulation  of 
nearly  34,000.  We  offer  better  than 
average  pay,  congenial  staff,  motlern 
building,  and  excellent  employee  liene- 
flts. 

New  Britain  is  a  gtsid  place  to  live, 
located  halfway  between  Boston  and 
New  York.  It  is  the  highly  prosiierous 
Hardware  City  of  the  VVorld,  the  home 
of  Central  Connecticut  State  College 
with  its  own  symphony  orchestra,  a 
top  flight  Art  Museui."  and  e.xcellent 
shoiiping  facilities. 

If  you  are  interested— then  write  or 
call  today.  Richard  F.  Conway,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Herald,  Or  Lindsley 
Wellman.  Personnel  Manager,  New 
Britain.  Conn.  06050  (AC  203)  225-4601. 


COURTHOUSE  REPORTER  wante<l  by 
strong,  prize-winning  Chart  Area  5 
afternoon  daily.  Excellent  pay,  liest 
working  conditions,  pleasant  growing 
city;  broad  area  of  interesting  commu¬ 
nity  activities;  advancement  opiiortuni- 
ties;  sound,  progressive  management. 
Write  Box  2164,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPENINGS  for  general  newsman  and 
wire  editor  on  Wisconsin  daily  that 
wants  to  maintain  its  hi^h  level  of 
local  news  coverage  and  balancetl  news 
content.  Seek  experience,  but  will  con- 
sider  all  applicants  who  have  news 
enterprise.  Opiiortunities  for  develop¬ 
ment.  Excellent  working  conditions, 
company-paid  iiension,  life  and  hos- 
liitul-surgical  plans  plus  other  usual 
lienefits.  Reply  to:  Wm.  Huffman, 
Publisher,  Wisconsin  Rapids  Tribune. 
Wisconsin  Rapids.  Wise.,  54494.  Tele¬ 
phone  (715)  423-7200. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  to  run  new 
weekly  in  growing  section  of  Central 
Jersey.  Must  lie  able  to  take  complete 
charge  and  oiierate  on  minimum  bud¬ 
get.  State  age.  exiierience  and  salary 
desired  in  first  letter  to  Box  2158, 
Ealitor  &  Publi-sher. 


THE  MIAMI  HERALD 

has  oiienings  for  an  cxiierienced  copy 
editor  and  an  aggressive  general  as¬ 
signment  reiiorter.  The  copy  etlitor 
must  be  able  to  write  sharp  heads, 
challenge  copy  readily  and  have  the 
potential  to  move  up  when  the  op¬ 
iiortunity  occurs  ;  the  reiKirting  vacancy 
calls  for  a  reiiorter  with  a  flair  for 
colorful  writing  who  is  not  satisfieil 
with  a  routine  job.  whether  it  lie  on  1 
siKit  news  or  in-<lepth  assignments.  If  ; 
interested.  please  send  background  I 
summary  to:  John  McMullan.  Executive  j 
Editor.  The  Miami  Herald,  Miami,  i 
Florida  33101. 


WIRE  EDITOR  for  most  progressive  ; 
p.m.  in  county  with  Cain*  Kennetly.  j 
Good  salary,  working  contlitions  and 
benefits.  Write  or  call :  P.  S.  Leech. 
Daily  &  Sumbiy  Times.  MellMiurne,  j 
F'lorida  329(11.  Ph:  (AC  305)  723-7661.  ' 


DESKMAN  AND  REPORTER,  ex-  ' 
Iierienceil.  for  Mexican  Ismler  paiier. 
Apply  Managing  Eilitor,  Valley  Morn-  ' 
ing  Star.  Harlingen,  Tex.,  78.550. 


GOOD  WRITER  neeiled  for  informa-  i 
tion  office  at  major  university.  Zone  6.  1 
Here  is  a  job  with  variety  gixxl  sal¬ 
ary  top  working  conditions  plus  3- 
week  paid  vacation,  half-price  tuitum  I 
for  one  course  a  semester ;  excellent 
cultural  and  sports  events.  Box  2148,  i 
Editor  &  Publisher.  j 

REPORTER-FEATURE  WRITER  for  ; 
leading  weekly  in  meilium-size  Pa.  city. 
Send  resume  and  salary  reiiuirements 
to  Box  2151,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

AN  EDITING 
CHALLENGE 

The  Hollister  Newspaiiers,  ii  rapidly- 
growing  expanding  ch:iin  of  suburban  ■ 
weeklies,  neeils  a  skillful  desk  m:in  ■ 
who  is  interesteil  in  ii  job  with  variety, 
including  editing,  editorial  research 
and  some  staff  direction.  The  right 
man,  who  could  lie  a  talenteil  young 
reporter  ready  to  move  up,  will  be  I 
in  the  key  sixit  for  advancement  as  | 
we  create  more  eilitorships.  We  pay  | 
well  anil  advance  and  hold  men  on  a  ' 
merit  basis.  Richard  Leslie.  1232  Central 
Ave..  Wilmette.  Illinois  60091. 


WE  SEEK  A  PERSON  capable  of  | 
editing  and  managing  a  weekly  who  I 
thinks  $150-a-wwk  a  fair  price  to 
start.  No  printing.  Send  resume  in  I 
confidence  to  Bill  F'canklin,  Box  4.  I 
Burnt  Hills.  N.  Y.  12027.  | 


WE’  H.4VB  FUN  ON  OUR  STAFF,  i 
and  we  need  a  reixirter  man  or  woman 
— black  or  white  who  likes  to  dig  and 
loves  to  write.  Aggressive  1.5M  offset  j 
•laily;  salary  to  fit  exiierience;  many  I 
fringes  including  profit-sharing,  re¬ 
tirement  plan.  Write:  Etlitor,  Times- 
Journal,  Vineland.  N.  J.  08360.  ! 


EDITOFi  for  6.000  daily  in  Zone  ,5. 
Tremendous  opportunity  for  young  man  : 
who  can  write,  knows  layout,  pho¬ 
tography,  and  all  phases  of  e«Hting. 
Only  those  who  are  lixiking  for  iierma-  \ 
nent  ixisition  and  opinirtunity  neetl  aii-  I 
ply.  Box  2144,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY.  CHALLENGE  offered 
bright  young  reixirter  by  17,000  Ohio 
daily.  Man  able  to  prove  himself  can 
work  into  iiosition  of  resixinsibility 
with  award-winning  paiier.  Part  of  an 
outstanding  organization  offering  ex¬ 
cellent  benefits.  J-grad  under  .3(1  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  2145,  Etlitor  &  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  from 
areas  3,  4  or  6  to  work  in  area  6. 
Opixirtunity  to  advance  in  a  challeng¬ 
ing  situation.  Submit  resume,  eiliiea- 
tion,  salary  exiiertesl  in  reply.  Box 
2160.  Eclitor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
EdiUtrial 

EDITOR-TECnNICAL 

(ASSISTANT) 

Scientific  enKineering  society  has 
opening  for  man  or  woman  to  copy- 
edit  manuscripts  lor  monthly  journal. 
Prefer  decree  in  science.  enj<ineerinff 
or  technical  writinjf  plus  2-3  years* 
exi>erience  on  technical  majrazines. 
Will  consider  industrial  or  research 
exi)erience  plus  highly  developed 
EnKli»h  lan^ua>;e  skills.  This  is  a 
l>ermaneni  staff  ix>8ition  with  all  liene- 
fits.  Grand  Central  area.  Please  send 
resume  and  state  salary  exi>ecte<l.  Box 
2152.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


STRINGEJRS  in  many  areas,  for 
church  education  weekly  tabloid. 
Should  have  working  knowledge  of 
today's  Protestantism.  Pay  for  news, 
features,  pix.  Box  2060,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HOLLYWOOD  STRINGERS  and  re¬ 
porters.  We  are  interestetl  in  exclusive 
items  and  stories  about  Hollywood 
celebrities.  Copy  must  be  dramatic, 
gusty,  gossipy,  shocking,  scandalous, 
sexy,  sensational,  witty  and  ;iew.  We 
will  pay  $5  to  $10  for  authentic,  gossii>- 
type  items,  and  from  $25  to  $100  for 
major  articles.  Write  or  query  to:  THE 
NATIONAL  TATTLER.  2717  N.  Pulas¬ 
ki  Rd..  Chicago,  Ill.,  60639;  Ph:  (AC 
312)  235-7600. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 


ISayabla  with  order! 

4- tiin.t  90c  per  lint,  per  issue 

5- tieies  Sl.OO  per  line,  per  issue 

2-tlmes  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

1-tiuie  . $L20  per  line,  per  issue 


CeuPt  Am  amage  words  per  line. 

3  liPB  minimum 
(Me  akkreeiations) 

Add  50c  far  kn  service 
Air-mail  service  an  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.,  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted’ 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  borders,  boldfKt  type,  cuts 
or  othpr  dicoritiORi  changes  ytar  ctassi- 
Aed  ad  to  dispIn.  The  rote  for  ditpin- 
classiAad  it  $2.75  per  agate  lint — $38.50 
per  column  ipch  minimum  spaco. 

"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 


A-times . $L35  ptr  liae;  per  issue 

3-timts . $L45  ptr  lint,  per  issue 

2-timM . $1.55  ptr  lint,  ptr  issai 

1-timi  . $1.65  ptr  lint,  per  issui 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tmdoy.  4:30  FM 

Box  numbers,  which  arc  maHcd  each  day 
at  they  arc  received,  art  valid  for  1-yotr. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

•so  Third  Avo..  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Flora  2-70S0 
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HKI P  R  ANTED _ 

Lithographers 

FORBIMAN  for  offset  newspaper  plant 
located  near  San  Francisco,  California 
.  .  .  one  who  is  expert  at  producing 
first-class  half  tones,  full-page  nega¬ 
tives,  first-class  plates  delivered  to  the 
press,  able  to  get  the  best  from  his 
men.  Salary  open.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Situation  for  immediate  filling. 
Box  2U05,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Miscellaneous 


ADVE31TISING  MAN  and  a  printer- 
linotype  operator  needed  for  weekly 
venture.  Prefer  3-5  years'  experience. 
Ph:  (AC  319)  263-3849. 

OPE2N1NGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
AP  tyiies.  Write:  PNPA 
2*17  N.  Front  St.,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17110 


Operators-Machinists 

LINOFILM  KEYBOARD  OPERATOR  I 
Prefer  one  who  can  operate  without 
markup,  fccellent  opportunity:  bene¬ 
fits.  Contact  Robert  Heilig,  Des  Plaines 
Pub’l  Co.,  1000  Executive  Way.  Des 
Plaines.  Ill.,  60018.  Ph :  (AC  312) 
824-1111. 


HEAD  MACHINIST  for  Metropolitan 
morning  and  evening  newspaper.  Must 
be  forceful  supervisor  of  10  machinists 
maintaining  22  machines  including 
<^mets  and  Monarchs;  must  be  famil-  I 
tar  with  perforators.  TTS  equipment  i 
and  Linofilm  (or  equivalent).  Salary 
commensurate  witn  ability.  Excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Write,  wire  or  call  col¬ 
lect:  A1  Miller,  Composing  Room  Supt.. 
Union-Tribune,  919  Second  Ave.,  San 
Diego.  Calif..  92101.  Ph:  AC  714  234- 
7111. 


COMBINATION  Linotype  oiterator  and 
floorman  for  job  shop.  Model  32  ma¬ 
chine  ;  37^  hour  week ;  vacation,  sick 
leave,  insurance.  The  Prairie  Ptg.  Co.. 
Galesburg,  Illinois  61401.  Ph:  (AG 
309)  34V-001?. 


HELP  . ANTED 


Operators-Machinists 


able  of  taking  care  of  14-machine  shop 
with  perforator  and  TTS  experience 
need  apply.  Excellent  salary  for  right 
man.  Electronic  background  helpful. 
(Contact  Jack  Kenner,  Lima  News. 
Lima.  Ohio  45802.  Ph :  (AC  419)  223- 
1010. 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR— Newspaper. 
Must  be  accurate  and  able  to  handle 
crap  matter  Write  or  call :  Al  Opolka, 
Gollier  Co,  News,  P.O.  Box  1737, 
Naples,  Fla.,  33940.  (AC  813)  MI  2- 
2107. 


LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  for  suburban 
weekly,  non-union  shop.  Small,  effec¬ 
tive  organization  in  suburban  Buffalo. 
Secure  iiosition.  Job  work  and  straight 
matter.  The  Amherst  Bee.  Williams- 
ville.  N.Y.,  14221.  (AC  716)  632-4700. 


HEAD  MACHINIST  for  Midwest  daily 
newspaper;  10-machine  plant  TTS  ' 
equipi«d.  The  man  we  want  should 
have  knowhow  to  maintain  present 
equipment  and  for  future  development;  | 
also  fair  degree  of  experience  in  elec-  I 
tronie  and  electrical  circuits  is  required.  ' 
Excellent  salary  and  fringe  benefits.  < 
Send  resumi  of  exiierienec  first  letter.  : 

!  Write  Box  1690,  Eklitor  A  Publisher.  i 

MACHINIST,  mid-Atlantic  15-Linotyt)e 
daily.  TTS  exi>erience.  Liberal  benefits 
including  retirement.  S170-a-week. 
Write  fully.  Box  1422,  Editor  A  Pub- 

MACHINIST — 14.63  per  hour  and  , 
every  fringe  benefit  on  second  shift  in  i 
typesetting  plant — 15  intertypee.  Union  ; 
or  eligible.  Need  exi>erienced  man  with 
the  ambition  to  be  head  machinist  in 
Ohio's  largest  typesetting  plant.  Write:  | 
Box  1049.  Dayton.  Ohio  45401. 

*  NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY  —  Combi na-  ! 

,  tion  man  for  prize-winning  offset  daily.  i 
Machine  and  floor  work.  Scale:  S3. 40 
per  hour.  Contact:  Mechanical  Supt., 
Daily  News-Miner,  Fairbanks.  Alaska 


99701. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 


HELP  W.ANTED 

Photography 


OUTSTANDING  OPPORTUNITY  on 
»ui)erior  offset  daily  for  creative  pho- 
togra|>her  who  can  head  department. 
Color  exi>erience  helpful  but  not  es¬ 
sential.  Excellent  e<iuipment  furnished. 
Write:  Charles  S.  Rowe,  Free  Lance- 
Star.  Fre<lerioksl)urg,  Va.,  224(11. 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER,  exjwrienced. 
to  take  full  charge  of  relatively  new 
photo  department  on  expanding  3.3,000  ^ 
p.m.  daily  in  attractive  seacoast  com-  I 
munity.  Publisher  demands  excellence.  I 
Send  resume,  salary  i'e<iuirements,  to  | 
Managing  E<litor,  The  Day.  New  Lon-  ; 
don.  Conn..  06320. 


TOP  BOSTON  DAILY  seeking  pho- 
tographer.  Metropolitan  daily  exi)eri- 
ence  preferred,  but  would  consider  an 
aggressive,  hard-working  applicant  of  J 
lesser  experience  to  fill  this  excellent  i 
opportunity  on  a  top  photographic  staff.  ! 
Fringe  benefits,  vacations,  pension,  in-  | 
surance.  etc.  Write  Box  2090,  Elditor  I 
A  Publisher.  I 


Fast-growing  semi-weekly  neecis  PHO-  ' 
TOJOURNALIST.  Nee<l  imaginative 
photo  and  writing  abilities.  Newspaper  I 
in  city  of  30,000.  College  community.  : 
GoocI  salary.  Write  Ron  Slechta,  Valley 
Times,  Moorhead,  Minn.,  36560, 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

WEB  PRESS  SUPERINTENDENT  for  1 
I  all-day  daily  newspaper  in  isolated  Mid-  | 
:  Atlantic.  Need  experienced,  mature 
leader  in  late  30's  or  40’s  with  full 
background  in  letterpress  operation  but  I 
I  who  has  capabilities  of  learning  new 
'  processes.  Must  be  able  to  handle  labor 
matters  with  good  judgment  and  re- 
,  sponsibility.  Good  pay  snd  fringes. 
Write  Box  2025,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  PRESSMAN  wanted  with  2 
or  3  years  experience  or  more.  Eastern 
Ind.  Pub.  Co.,  Knightstown,  Indiana 
46148. 


OFFSET  PRESSMAN  capable  of  op¬ 
erating  and  simple  maintenance  on 
Harris  17^  z  22^;  considerable  4- 
color  process  work.  Knowledge  of 
smaller  offset  presses  and  letterpresses 
preferred.  Top  wages.  Transportation 
furnished  from  Seattle,  contingent  up¬ 
on  one  year's  employment.  Write:  Com¬ 
mercial  Ptg.  Co.,  Att’n:  Jim  Ballard, 
P.O.  Box  710,  Fairbanks,  Alaska  99701. 


Printers 


FLOORMAN  or  all-around  printer 
neede<i  for  small  daily  in  S.E.  Kansas. 
Will  accept  %  trainee.  Write  or  call: 
Jim  Cooper.  Publishing  Enterprises, 
Inc..  300  W.  Second,  Hutchinson,  Kans., 
67.301. 


!  "TAKE-CHARGE-GUY”  as  Foreman 
for  6-unit  Urbanite.  Complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  maintenance,  competence  in 
:  handling  non-union  personnel  essen¬ 
tial.  All  replies  answered  and  kept  in 
I  strict  confidence.  Daily  with  commer¬ 
cial  work  in  Zone  2.  Box  2098,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  FOREMAN  for  me- 
<  dium-size  daily  located  in  Zone  3. 
Union  shop.  Must  be  knowledgeable  in 
all  phases  of  composing  room  work  and 
must  have  demonstrated  the  leadership 
and  organizational  abilities  necessary 
to  achieve  efficiency  and  good  produc¬ 
tion.  Excellent  salary  and  fringes  plus 
I  an  outstanding  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  with  one  of  the  industry’s 
i  top  organizations.  Send  complete  resn- 
I  md  to  Box  1848,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  Replies  confidential. 


TOP-NOTCH  AD  COMPOSITORS 
AND  MAKE-UP  MEN 
Only  competent  men  need  apply.  Call 
Jack  Kenner.  Lima  News,  Lima.  Ohio. 
Ph:  (AC  419)  223-1010. 


NEED  FLOOR  MAN  for  weekly.  Job 
work  and  general.  Publisher.  Box  29, 
I  New  Albany,  Miss.  88662. 


HELP  V)  .ANTED 

Printers 


SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DAILY 
and  weekly  newspaper  and  shopper 
needs  competent  TTS  straight  matter 
operators,  ad-mixer  operators  and  floor 
men  good  at  setting  market  ads.  Steady 
situations  open,  $144.60  days;  $149.50 
nights.  Contact  Wm.  Greding,  Citizen- 
News.  1545  N.  Wilcox  Ave.,  Hollywood, 
Calif..  90028. 


FOREMAN  for  a  6-Unit  Urbanite  off¬ 
set  press.  Must  have  complete  knowl¬ 
edge  of  maintenance;  must  have  ability 
to  direct  men  in  the  Union  shop  and 
capable  of  getting  first-class  printed 
products.  Located  not  too  far  away 
from  San  Francisco,  California.  All 
letters  will  be  answerml  and  kept  in 
strict  confidence.  Salary  open.  Box 
1980,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT— 
Desirable  position  available  to  a  good 
working  supervisor,  with  practical 
knowledge  of  all  departments  including 
new  typesetting  and  press  work  meth¬ 
ods  and  equipment.  We  need  an  I'lTJ 
man,  capable  of  promoting  efficiency 
and  dependability,  who  can  supervise 
and  coordinate  composing  room,  stereo¬ 
type  and  press  room  of  modern,  grow¬ 
ing  midwest  daily,  Ehccellent  pay  and 
working  conditions,  pleasant,  modem 
city.  Write  full  details  of  experience, 
background,  references  to  Box  1912, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTO  TYPESETTING 
COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Computerized ;  exi>erienced  in  mark-up 
and  able  to  supervise  paste-up  depart¬ 
ment.  Ideal  opportunity  for  imagina¬ 
tive,  knowledgeable  individual.  Zone  1. 
Box  1976,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


I  MAN  WANTED:  Satisfied  with  pres- 
'  ent  job  but  would  like  to  step  into 
foreman's  position  on  growing  offset 
I  weekly.  Chart  Area  2.  Must  have  abil¬ 
ity  to  supervise  cold-type  ad  composi¬ 
tion  department,  mark-up  and  compose 
I  ads;  some  job  printing.  Send  resum6 
I  to  Box  1937,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Production 


COPY  DESK 
CENTRAL  CLEntK 

I  To  process  all  retail  advertising,  work 
I  with  messengers,  and  larger  retailers 
to  expedite  copy  flow. 

I  Paid  vacations,  hospital  plan,  top  pen- 
I  sion.  Elxpanding  department  spells 
I  opportunity. 

Excellent  working  conditions — sports¬ 
man's  paradise.  Russell  W.  Young,  The 
Seattle  Times  (largest  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest),  Seattle.  Washington  98111. 


EXPERIENCED  Production  Electrician 
to  maintain  the  largest  offset  news¬ 
paper  plant  in  the  U.S.  New  pis 
new  press,  and  associated  equipme  X, 
EIxperience  on  Fincor  or  similar  press 
drives  and  controls  preferred.  Brautiful 
area  of  California.  Send  resume  and 
expecte<I  salary  to  Box  2095,  Elditor 
A  Publisher. 


j  Promotion 

!  PROMOTION  MANAGER— Established 
business  publication  seeks  aggressive, 
versatile,  creative  promotion  manager 
strong  on  ideas,  copy  and  direct  mail. 
New  office  plant  in  suburban  N.J.  Send 
resumd,  samples  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  2092  Elditor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 


PR  STAE’E'ER — Must  have  news  or 
public  relations  writing  experience. 
Speech  writing  capability  essential. 
Must  l>e  veteran  of  wartime  service 
in  U.S.  Arme*!  Forces.  Vietnam  Era 
Veterans  eligible.  Imaginative,  creative 
writer  and  all  'round  PR  man  can 
start  $9,600  plus  accepte<l  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Located  Chart  Area  5.  Send  resume 
to  Box  2154,  Eklitor  A  Publisher. 
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Personnel  Aveileble 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


I 

! 


Administrative 


AD  MANAGTO-DIRECTOR  _  | 
42-year-ol(l  auKrcssive  newspaper  “pro”  | 
with  21  years’  experience  (11  with  top-  j 
level  manauement  resironsibilities)  on 
2n(l  and  3ri!  competitive  metropolitan  | 
daily  and  Sundays  seeks  challenirinK  ] 
liosition.  Proven  profit  and  sales  mo-  I 
tivator :  strontr  planninR  and  develop¬ 
ment;  talent  for  obtaining  maximum. 
Exi>eriencetl  in  all  phases  of  presenta¬ 
tions,  promotion,  market  research,  mer-  ' 
chandising,  letterpress  and  offset.  Re-  | 
siHinsible  family  man,  Bo.x  2126,  Ekiitor 
&  Publisher.  { 


E’XPERIENCED  DEDICATED 

NEWSPAPERMAN,  30  j 

is  ready  for  move  to  top  management  | 
on  small  or  medium-8ize<l  daily.  Well-  : 
verae<l  in  all  departments  with  excellent  | 
crtslentials.  Find  out  more  by  writing 
Box  2129,  Editor  &  Publisher,  | 


EXPEiRlENCED  MANAGEMENT  MAN, 
presently  an  employed  publisher,  seeks 
a  new  connection  where  he  can  add 
value  to  the  owner’s  proiierty.  Broad 
exiierience  in  newspaper  management. 
Receptive  and  flexible  to  any  proiiosal. 
Confidential  exchange  of  views  wel- 
conietl.  Box  21.'i7,  Editor  &  Publisher,  I 


EDITOR/ PUBLISHER  ready  to  take 
charge  California/Southwestern  publi-  . 
cation  where  maintaining  and  building 
readershii>  and  advertising  can  make 
money  for  him  and  for  ownership. 
Solid  background  anil  recommendations. 
Available  immeiliately  and/or  will  ar¬ 
range  for  a  i>ersonal  meeting.  Write  j 
Box  2147,  Eilitor  &  Publisher, 


AD  DIRECTOR  seeking  daily  that  could 
use  the  exiierience  and  know-how  of 
a  seasoneil  professional.  U’nique,  im¬ 
pressive  background.  Sterling  refer-  ] 
ences.  4.3.  Happy  Holidays.  Box  21, 73, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


PUBLISHER,  young,  ambitious.  Best 
training,  references.  Desires  position 
/ones  8  or  9  with  possibility  of  earned 
financial  interest.  Box  2146,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


(Cartoonist 


SMALLER  DAILY  need  Cartoonist?  I 
submit  from  your  mailed  issues;  also 
caricatures  of  local  folks.  Box  2132, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


N.Y,C,  AREA  magazine-gag  cartoonist 
who  will  work  for  peanuts-type  comic 
strip.  Box  2116,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Circulation 


CM,  exiterienced  all  phases;  no  miracle 
worker ;  just  good,  solid  paid  circula¬ 
tion,  Shirt-sleeve  manager;  hard  work¬ 
er,  45  years  young;  also  qualified  to 
handle  purchasing  and  inventory  con¬ 
trol.  Either  daily  or  weekly.  Box  2101, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


nRC.  PROMOTION  MANAGER  lOOM 
daily  and  Sunday — not  enough  work — 
wants  headache  of  Home  Delivery  Man¬ 
ager  or  Assistant  CM.  Box  2131,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Editorial  I 

FORMER  METRO  NEWSMAN,  32—  | 
now  desking  on  international  business 
newspaper — seeks  return  to  general  as¬ 
signment  and  in-depth  reporting  for 
la^e  competitive  daily.  Extensive  mag¬ 
azine  feature  credits ;  specialty  law  and 
urban  affairs.  Marri^.  Professional 
photographer.  Write  Box  2072,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR— WRITER 
PHOTOGRAPHER 
28,  wants  position  with  newspaper, 
magazine,  college  publications,  news 
bureau  or  PR  department.  B.S. — majors 
m  journalism  and  printing.  Weekly  and 
daily  experience.  $9,000-110,000.  Prefer 
Rocky  Mountains.  WriU  Box  2081, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Editorial 


SEEK  POSITION  of  responsibility,  i 
leadership.  Quality  work  can  be  authen-  ! 
ticated.  Box  2111,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 

WORKING  NEWSMAN  wanU  copy-  j 
reading  or  city  editor’s  slot  on  m^i-  j 
um-sized  daily — west  or  south.  Former 
sports  editor,  knows  all  phases  of  | 
editing,  layout,  but  needs  change.  Early  | 
40’s.  single,  top  references.  Box  2061,  ! 
Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 


PROFICIENT  GAL  with  potential.  24  , 
— one  year’s  exiierience — seeks  news,  i 
feature  or  women’s  beat.  B.A.,  15 

hours  grad  work.  E.\cellent  references.  I 
Box  2091,  Editor  &  Publisher.  i 


SOLID.  MATURE  MAN  seeks  editorial 
job;  20  years’  experience  with  weeklies, 
4  with  dailies — editing,  publishing, 
photos,  ads,  printing,  etc.;  wide  ex¬ 
perience.  Community  builder.  Will  ac¬ 
cept  temporary  stint.  Available  now  I 
Nolan  E.  Isom.  Onaway.  Michigan 
49765. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE! — 20  years’  a  writ-  i 
ing  editor.  Prominent  in  the  trade,  with  ‘ 
good  name.  Prize-winner;  presentable;  i 
sound  of  wind  and  limb.  Politically,  a  | 
temperate  conservative.  Presently  em¬ 
ployed.  Let’s  enliven  things.  Box  2093, 
Elditor  &  Publisher. 


SEASONED  EDITOR,  42.  with  small.  , 
medium-sized  daily  experience,  wants  | 
challenging  job  in  either  Florida  or  i 
Ohio.  ’Top  references.  Box  2103,  Editor  ' 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  42 — married — seeks  op-  ! 
imrtunity  to  edit  weekly.  Prefer  Calif,  j 
or  Southwest,  but  consider  anywhere.  | 
Top-notch  photographer,  feature  writ-  | 
er.  Available  nowl  Box  2136,  Elditor 
&  Publisher. 


DECEMBE'R  Grad  in  English.  Five  i 
years’  solid  newspaper  experience.  | 
Specialty:  features.  Versatile.  Age  31.  i 
Box  2123,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  or  copy  etiitor.  , 
E'ifteen  years  as  sports  editor  of  large  I 
morning  daily.  Prior  to  that,  assistant  j 
managing  editor  and  reporter  experi¬ 
enced  in  all  beats.  Had  five  years’  in  ; 
charge  copy  desk.  Prefer  Zone  4.  Jim 
Anderson,  Sports  Editor,  The  Green-  ! 
ville  News,  Greenville,  S.C.,  29601,  I 


ONE  B.S.J.,  experienced  as  writer,  : 
photographer,  editor,  and  the  energy  I 
to  always  try  harder  to  create  a  better  1 
publication.  Want  to  locate  in  lower  ' 
New  York  State  area.  Will  consider  ' 
your  challenging  offer.  Minimum;  $130 
a  week.  Box  2138,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITING-EDITING  position  in  N.Y.C.  I 
area  sought  by  young  woman.  Publish-  ! 
ing  and  magazine  exiierience.  Will 
leave  leading  newspaper  for  more  in-  i 
teresting  responsibilities.  Box  2134, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR — Experienced  all  news  depart¬ 
ment  activities ;  reporting,  photogra¬ 
phy.  desk,  rewrite,  page  makeup.  Ma¬ 
ture.  Write  REB,  Box  735,  Yuma,  Ari¬ 
zona  85364. 


SPORTS  WRITER  seeks  assignments 
for  Winter  Olympics.  Will  do  spot 
news,  features,  photos,  of  YOUR  local 
athletes.  Box  2127,  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


$400-A-WElEK.  FOR  ' 

100%  IMPROVEMENT 
Two  young  pros  with  15  years’  ex-  ! 
perience  including  slots  and  desks  with  : 
wires,  metros  and  small  dailies  seek  j 
management  challen^.  We  can  handle  ! 
duties  from  managing  to  city  editor,  i 
Will  provide  demanding  leadership,  ac¬ 
curacy  and  vitality.  Top  national  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  2106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR-  35,  both  daily,  suburbans:! 
top  national  award-winner;  quality;  . 
earning  into  five-figures  ;  want  Califor-  j 
nia.  Box  2149,  Exlitor  &  Publisher.  I 

EDITOR  ! 

Solid,  varied  background  on  two  re-  I 
spected  dailies  has  prepared  me  to  be 
editor  or  managing  etiitor  of  a  paiier 
seeking  excellence.  Middle  30’s,  mar-  ' 
ried,  something  of  a  crusader  and  fully  . 
capable  of  representing  your  jiaper  lie- 
fore  the  community.  Bo.x  2159,  Ealitor  ! 
&  Publisher.  i 
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Free  Lance 


YOUR  MAN  IN  MEXICO 
Last  year  a  million  people  from  the 
U.S.  visited  Mexico;  and  the  Olympics 
start  this  year.  If  someone  from  your 
area  is  in  the  news  here,  I  can  send 
you  features,  interviews,  coverage. 
Business  conventions,  travel,  sports, 
the  arts.  14  years’  experience  on  state¬ 
side  newspapers:  now  representing 
three  monthly  magazines  here.  Ac¬ 
credited  by  Mexican  Government.  Ed 
Sachs,  Apartado  217,  San  Miguel  de 
Allende,  Gto.,  Mexico. 


Operators-Machinists 


HEAD  MACHINIST — Young,  married, 
with  family,  wishes  to  relocate  in  Zone 
1  or  2.  Ebcperienced  in  all  phases  of  hot 
metal  and  computer  tape  operations; 
excellent  knowledge  of  electronics :  abil¬ 
ity  to  teach  and  organize.  Box  2128, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


HEAD  MACHINIST,  43,  desires  per¬ 
manent  day  situation.  Electronics,  hot 
metal,  ’ITS,  Photon  maintenance,  com¬ 
puter,  etc.  References  from  present 
employer  and  others.  Machinist,  5645 
West  Donna  Drive,  Milwaukee,  Wis.';. 
53223. 


’ITS  OPEIRATOR — Fast  and  accurate; 
straight  or  tabular;  newspaper,  trade 
plant  experience;  male ;  marri^ ;  36. 
Days  only  in  Zone  8  or  9.  Union.  Box 
1802,  ^itor  ft  Ihiblisber. 


Pressmen-Stereotypers 

PRESSM.\N.  experienced  on  Goss 
Headliner,  desires  job  in  combination 
shop.  Completely  competent  in  all 
phases  of  press  and  stereotype  work. 
Charles  Groleau,  Box  85,  Mulberry, 
Indiana  46058. 


!  DUPLEX  PRESSMAN— offset,  letter- 
press,  job  work.  Will  relocate.  Box 
I  2096,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WEB  PRESSMAN ;  days  only:  Zones 
1  and  2.  William  Main,  54  Royalton 
St..  Chicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts 
01020. 


Printers 


!  GENERAL  FOREMAN 

I  MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
I  Age  47,  ten  years'  production  experi- 
I  ence.  Tape,  hot  and  cold  type  experi¬ 
ence:  knows  value  of  production  and 
low  page  cost.  Box  2102,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


POSITION  SOUGHT  by  man  now  fore¬ 
man  in  centralized  offset  printing  plant. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  all  processes 
from  copy  through  press.  Prefer  Areas 
7,  8,  9.  Box  1962,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


AD  COMPOSITOR  seeks  job  on  large 
non-union  daily  in  Ohio  or  Pa.  Box 
1994,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  I 
I  Order  Blank  I 


S  Name - - - 

1  Address - 

g  City - - - 

g  State - Zip  Code. 

I  - — - - - 

B  Classification  _ 

i  Copy^ - - - - 


p  □  A.  'a  box  number  and  mail  ray  replies  daily  S 

p  To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  1 

S  Mail  to:  p 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  Biggest  Stories  of  1967 


By  RolM*rt  U.  Brown 

1967-1968 

It  has  been  a  pood  year  and  a 
bad  year  for  the  newspaper 
business,  depending  upon  how 
you  look  at  it.  The  same  thing 
could  j)rol)ably  l>e  said  of  almost 
any  year  in  history.  It  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  apply  to  1068  after  all 
the  votes  are  counted  a  year 
from  now.  , 

No  one  knows  yet  what  the 
December  figures  will  show,  but 
it  api)ears  that  total  advertising 
linage  will  l)e  off  slightly  for 
the  year.  That’s  not  good.  But  it 
marks  the  first  slump  after  four 
years  of  successive  gains. 

On  top  of  that,  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  has  continued  its  spectacular 
rise  to  new  record  heights. 

Daily  newspaper  circulation 
has  continued  to  grow  during  the 
year  in  most  cities.  The  year 
started  with  a  record-high  of 
61,400,000  copies  sold  daily.  In 
sjjite  of  a  major  convulsion  in 
New  York  City  and  a  contrac¬ 
tion  in  Boston  it  is  our  guess 
that  total  daily  circulation  will 
equal  last  year’s  high  if  not 
exceed  it. 

It  has  been  a  year  of  many 
newspaper  strikes,  as  predicted. 
Some  major  ones  are  still  in 
progress.  Some  papers  are  sus- 
pemled  under  strike  conditions; 
others  are  continuing  to  publish 
in  spite  of  it.  The  prolonged  and 
rei)eated  work  stoppage  has  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  union  har- 
rassment  arsenal  this  year. 
Modem  technique  calls  for  a 
strike  to  be  predicted  far  in  ad¬ 
vance,  then  called  on  schedule. 
“Collective  bargaining’’  has  be¬ 
come  a  misnomer.  The  rights  of 
majorities  are  subjected  to  the 
rights  of  minorities  and  no  one 
seems  to  have  found  a  practical 
solution. 

The  expansion  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business — a  plus  factor — 
has  been  offset  by  the  shortage 
of  available  qualified  personnel. 
There  is  improvement  noted  on 
the  horizon  but  it  is  a  factor 
that  will  confront  newspapers 
for  many  years  to  come.  It  will 
be  accentuated  as  the  quality  of 
newspai)er  production  and  per¬ 
formance  continue  to  improve. 

A  solid  indication  of  the  health 
of  newspapers  as  a  business  is 
the  increasing  strength  of  the 
“sellers’  market.”  There  are 
more  publishers  today  looking 
for  additional  properties  than 
ever  before  in  history.  And,  we 
have  never  known  a  year  when 
so  many  non-publishers  have 
been  looking  for  that  “little 
newspaper  to  buy.”  The  news¬ 


paper  business  needs  all  the  new 
hlood  it  can  find. 

«  *  >!: 

Next  year?  Prognosticating 
is  a  business  of  imponderables. 
No  one  could  forecast  in  early 
1967  the  damaging  effect  a 
strike  in  automobile  manufactur¬ 
ing  would  have  on  newspaper 
automotive  advertising.  Simi¬ 
larly,  at  this  time  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  forecast  whether  a  tax 
increase  will  be  approved  by 
Congress  and  what  effect  it 
might  have  on  advertising.  There 
is  some  talk  in  Washington  of 
wage  and  price  controls.  Not 
serious,  we  hope.  To  say  the 
least,  the  job  of  forecasting  is 
an  inexact  science. 

With  the  admission  that  all 
the  guidelines  for  1968  are  not 
finely  drawn,  there  is  some 
optimism  that  newspaper  axl- 
vertising  volume  will  show  much 
improvement  in  the  coming 
year.  This  applies  not  only  to 
retail  but  to  general  and  auto¬ 
motive  and  also  to  classified. 

Circulation  has  been  on  the 
ui)swing  and  will  continue,  in 
our  opinion.  All  the  factors  of 
increased  population  and  educa¬ 
tion  aie  present  if  newspapers 
are  alert  enough  to  capitalize 
on  them.  The  momentum  is 
there. 

There  will  be  no  let  up  in 
labor  union  demands  and  the 
number  of  newspaper  strikes. 
But  we  anticipate  a  stiffening 
of  publishers’  backbones.  The 
upward  spiral  of  operating  costs 
has  been  constant  since  1946 
without  much  improvement  in 
manhour  i)roduction.  Is  this  the 
year  to  end  it?  We  don’t  know. 
But  there  seems  to  be  greater 
determination  today  to  put  up  a 
fight  than  to  take  it  lying  down. 
• 

Duscha  Successor 
Named  at  Stanford 

Harry  Press,  editor  of  the 
Stanford  Observer  and  former 
city  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
News  Call  Bulletin,  has  been 
named  to  the  additional  post  of 
assistant  director  of  Stanford 
University’s  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  program. 

Press  succeeds  Julius  Duscha, 
who  has  received  appointment  as 
director  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Journalism  Center. 

Stanford’s  selection  of  Press,  a 
former  Nieman  fellow,  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Dr.  Herbert  Brucker, 
director  of  the  professional  jour¬ 
nalism  program  here. 


The  biggest  stories  of  1967,  in  the  jutlgment  of  member 
editors  of  the  Assocated  Press  newspapers  and  broadcast 
stations,  were  announced  this  week  as  follows: 

1.  Vietnam  War  and  increasing  controversy  and  demon¬ 
strations  in  U.S. 

2.  Arab-Israel  War 

3.  Negro  riots  in  Newark,  Detroit,  etc. 

4.  Three  astronauts  burned  to  death  in  Apollo  te.st 

5.  LBJ-Kosygin  meet  in  Glassboro,  N.J. 

6.  Britain  devalues  pound 

7.  Congress  votes  not  to  seat  Adam  Clayton  Powell 

8.  Svetlana  Alliluyeva  defects 

9.  Red  Guards  rampage  in  China 

10.  Election  in  Vietnam 

The  compilation  was  made  early  in  December,  before  the 
announcement  of  Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara’s  resigna¬ 
tion  and  the  collapse  of  the  Silver  Bridge  in  Ohio-West 
Virginia. 

United  Press  International  said  the  “top  story”  selections 
in  its  poll  of  editors  would  be  compiled  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Obituary 

Mac  Raboy,  53,  who  has 
drawn  the  “Flash  Gordon” 
comic  strip  for  King  Features 
Syndicate  since  1948;  Dec.  22. 
He  had  worked  for  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 

«  «  • 

Ted  Stoil,  47,  managing 
editor  of  Medical  World  News; 
a  former  New  York  newspaper¬ 
man;  Dec.  25. 

«c  «  « 

Charles  E.  Green,  66,  execu¬ 
tive  e<litor  of  the  Austin  (Tex.) 
American-Statesman;  Dec.  25. 

*  »  • 

William  V.  Todd,  67,  a  for¬ 
mer  writer-photographer  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Dec.  18. 

4c  *  « 

W.  Jero.me  Byrnes,  70,  re¬ 
tired  (1962)  promotion  and  pub¬ 
licity  manager  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune;  Dec.  19. 

*  »  4c 

John  D.  Bent,  48,  news  direc¬ 
tor  of  WAII-tv,  former  Atlanta 
bureau  manager  of  UPI  News- 
pictures;  Dec.  19. 

»  *  * 

Celia  Rodrigies,  55,  pul>- 
lisher  of  Jomnl  dos  Sports  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro;  Dec.  19. 

*  *  * 

Michael  J.  Cirran,  72,  city 
editor  of  the  Woburn  (Mass.) 
Daily  Times;  Dec.  18. 

*  *  * 

John  C.  Manning,  74,  a 
Detroit  newspaperman  for  45 
years;  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Times  when  it  ceased  publishing 
in  1960;  Dec.  25. 

*  *  * 

Max  Miller,  68,  onetime  San 
Diego  Sun  reporter  who  wrote 
“I  Cover  the  Waterfront”  and 
27  other  Iwoks:  Dec.  27. 

*  *  * 

C.  C.  Lane,  84,  retired  (1964) 
business  and  lalior  relations  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  New  York  Times: 
Dec.  27. 


Frazier  (Spike)  Hi  nt,  82,  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  in  the  trench- 
coat  tradition  for  INS,  NE.\, 
and  King  Features:  Dec.  24. 


Sui  Price  Up 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

The  newsstand  price  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Sunday  News, 
published  here  by  William  Loeb, 
also  publisher  of  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader,  was  increased 
from  30  cents  to  35  cents,  effec¬ 
tive  Dec.  24. 


When  this  man  writes 
about  national  politics,  po¬ 
liticos  pay  attention.  So  do 
the  people  who  present 
awards.  For  developing  the 
Bobby  Baker  story,  he  was 
co-winner  of  four— includ¬ 
ing  the  Raymond  Clapper 
and  the  George  Polk. 

His  name:  Paul  Hope 
His  job:  Political  reporter 
and  syndicated  columnist 
for  The  Washington  Star. 
Another  reason  politically- 
minded  Washington  reads 
The  Evening  and  Sunday 
Star. 


The 

Washington 

Star 
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As  electric  research  pays  off 


you  can  see  the  future  happening 


Research  and  development  in  the 


electric  power  field  has  helped  make 


today  better  than  yesterday.  And  it  will 


help  make  tomorrow  better  than  today. 


Progress,  electricity,  research— they 


go  together.  And  we  have  many 


hundreds  of  research  and  development 


projects  constantly  going.  They  range 


from  atomic-electric  "breeder  reactc^s 


to  magnetohydrodynamics— an  entiiely 


new  way  to  make  electricity. 


All  promise  to  make  your  electric 


service  ever  more  useful,  dependable 


and  low  in  price. 


And  through  sound  business  man 


agement,  plus  aggressive  research,  the 


average  unit  price  for  residential  elec 


tricity  has  kept  dropping  over  the  years. 


Why  all  this  effort?  Because  we're 


in  the  future  business  as  much  as  we  re 


in  the  electric  business.  And  we  know 


you  want  the  future  to  be  ever  better. 


The  people  at  your 
Investor-Owned  Electric  Light  and  Power  Companies' 

’^For  names  of  sponsoring  companies  write  to:  Power  Companies,  1271  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10020 


He  Speaks  With  His  Pen 


In  1967  Gene  Basset  turned  out  nearly  300  cartoons  for 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  In  1968,  with  the  Presi¬ 
dential  primaries  and  National  Conventions,  he  expects 
to  be  busier. 

Like  most  artists.  Basset,  40,  has  favorite  subjects: 
Presidents  Johnson  and  DeGaulle,  Vice  President 
Humphrey  and  former  Vice  President  Nixon,  Governors 
Romney  and  Reagan.  LBJ  appeared  in  more  than  75 
cartoons  in  1967. 

Basset  finds  characterizing  w’omen  more  difficult, 
cites  Shirley  Temple  Black.  “Too  many  readers,” 
he  feels,  “remembered  her  as  Shirley  Temple  and 
not  the  woman  running  for  Congress.” 

In  his  own  role— chief  editorial  cartoonist  for 
Scripps-Howard— Basset  believes  he  must  be  a  biog¬ 
rapher  of  the  times  as  well  as  a  cartoonist.  He 


knows  he  would  win  few  popularity  contests  among  his 
subjects,  and  doesn’t  expect  to.  But  he  has  an  obliga¬ 
tion,  he  adds : 

“No  matter  how  much  I  satirize  them,  it  must  be  with¬ 
in  the  bounds  of  accuracy.” 

Gene  joined  Scripps-Howard  in  1962  after  serving  as 
a  theatrical  caricaturist  in  Brooklyn,  sports  cartoonist 
in  Boston,  and  political  cartoonist  in  Honolulu. 

His  base  is  the  Washington  bureau,  but  the  big 
=  assignment  may  take  him  anywhere.  Two  years 
ago  it  was  Vietnam. 
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